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The Educational Screen 


Some Suggestions for Using the Historical Slide 


N A previous article in this 
ae I discussed the idea 
of supplementing the use of the 
slides in 


regular photographic 


classroom work with much more 


extended use of slides which 
might well be called subtitles. 


This practice has been made use 
of almost from the start by the 
motion picture films, and to some 
extent with the film strip stere- 
opticons. Strangely enough, its 
advantages with the regular lan- 
tern slide seem to have been rath- 
er lost sight of, in spite of the fact 
that it offers a quick, inexpensive 
and easy method of getting fairly 
valuable results. Some _ experi- 
menting by the writer with var- 
ious classes in content-subjects 
has convinced him of the substan- 
tial value of this device, and the 
desirability of its further develop- 
ment. 

The ordinary classroom teacher 
generally has little or no train- 
ing in the use of visual aids. For 
that very reason she often hesi- 
tates to attempt making use of 
them, knowing her own lack of 
technique in that line. She is 
fearful of her own ability to con- 
duct a lesson using the lantern 
and the screen. She realizes that 
she does not know just how to 
take up the various pictures in 
connection with her textbook 
work. 

Often when she does bolster up 
her courage to try this, to her, 
new and daring experiment, she 
either flashes on a_ bewildering 


succession of pictures without 
comment, groping rather blind- 
ly for something to discuss, and 
expecting the class to recognize 
and know all about them; or she 
expatiates in a long-winded fash- 
ion, trying to emulate some lect- 
*The Sub-Title applied to _ the 


Slide—-TuHF EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 
1928, 





Lantern 
April, 


JAMES NEWELL EMERY 


Or, bet- 
fr¢ ym 


urer that she has heard. 
ter, perhaps, but still far 
the ideal, she assigns to certain 
individual pupils a talk to be 
learned verbatim about each slide, 
and repeated to the class, not al- 
ways a joyful experience for the 
pupil, and a task frequently tak- 
ing far more time and effort than 
the subject should proportion- 
ately have. 

Here is an opportunity for the 
wide-awake supervisor or princi- 
well-connected line 
that 


pal to put a 
of comment on the screen 
can be used by all his teachers. 
It has the advantage of brevity, 
of standardization, of comparative 
uniformity, and of giving the in- 
experienced teacher a practicallv 
foolproof assignment that will al- 
most put itself over. The novice 
teacher may take her class to the 
screen and put on a connected 
first 
comment, if she so chooses. 


lops, as well 


lesson, at almost without 
Later, 
as her technique deve 
as her interest, it will not be nec 
essary to rely upon the text 
slides so heavily, vet they will al 
ways be a support or staff to help 
out the lesson. 

[It is the 


lence that these short comments, 


writer's own exper 


put on the screen for the pupils 


to read, make far more lasting 


impression than any verbal dis- 


cussion. There is a_ peculiar 


graphic vividness in seeing the 
letters standing out on the dark- 
ened screen that makes a compar- 


atively deep imprint. Psycholo- 


gists can probably tell us just 
Suffice it that the actual 


fact remains. 


why. 


One, sometimes two or more 
sub-title slides may be used with 
each picture, telling the story, 
linking up one picture to another, 


commenting on the things to look 


for in the picture which follows, 
The writer’s own experience with 
this method of instruction has 
thus far been a happy one. 
With the transparent 


now available, it is possible to 


material 
put nearly a hundred words of 
comment or explanation on one 
slide, with the typewriter, of 
course using single spacing. The 
salient points of h i 


a paragraph in 


the textbook may 
sented to the pupil, forming a de- 
sirable review of the 
clinching the important 
Moreover, the attention and in- 


terest of tl 


e pupils are 


ed, and it forms a welcome de- 
vaarture from the trend 


he history lesson one of dry 


| 
t 
facts to be learned. 

[ have 


successtul in the case 


found this particularly 


of history, 


where there was a tendency on 
the part of teachers to emphasize 
the factual drybones. The pic- 
ture of the Boston Massacre be 
comes something else than a 
queer old print. The sight of 
Washington taking command of 
the American army under the old 
elm at Cambridge makes it a real 
turning-point in history W ash- 
ington amid the snov\ of Valley 
Forge, the first recognition ot the 
American flag abroad, the = sur 
render of Cornwallis, the Consti- 
tution engaged in battle with the 
Guerriere, these things with 


screen comment make the teach- 


ing of history a vivid pleasure, 


1 
} 


and not drudgery on the 
hard labor on the 


part of 

the class and 

part of the teacher. 
As to the practical 


may be done with comparatively 


side, this 


slight expense. Various articles 


in this magazine from time to 


time have outlined methods for 


making comparatively inexpen- 


ea] 


ae wy 


co 


ey ~~, 


en 
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sive typewritten slides. At least 
two firms, possibly others, put up 
a complete slide, with transparent 
material, carbon paper and mat all 
simply needs 


which 


made up, 


writing or typewriting on, at a 

price of about four cents each. 

View 
supply of ma- 


slides of 


The Keystone Company 
has just put out 
terial for making this 
kind at an even lower price. It 


] 


includes tinted cellophane ma- 
terial and sheets of carbon, as 
well as a low-priced ceramic pen- 
cil which may be used for writ- 
ing on the cover-glass itself. <A 


supply of from fifty to a hundred 
ample for 


When 


transpar 


cover-glasses will be 
school. 


the 


the needs of any 


the lesson is over, 


ent material taken from 


between the cover-glasses, and fil- 


may be 


ed away in envelopes for future 
use with a negligible amount of 
The glasses may 
this 


lengthy 


space required. 
be used indefinitely. Once 
material is prepared, 
task as it may be at first, it may 
be used from year to year, by 
class after class. 

The salient points from a fav 
orite textbook or for that matter 


the leading facts in almost any 


subject, may be condensed on a 
as the teach- 


It is particularly de- 


set of slides and used 
er desires. 
sirable for review work. 

With the use of 
slides, the 
those of the film strips disappears, 


these sub-title 
chief objection to 
in that they may be used in any 
sequence, and that they offer an 
opportunity for such local effort 
or arrangement on the part of 
teacher or supervisor as may be 
wanted. 

In the sample lesson which fol- 
lows, on certain events leading 
up to the American 
(a lesson which takes from half 


Revolution 


to three-quarters of an hour for 
presentation) the slides used are 


from the lists of the Keystone 


Wil- 
Brown and Earle of Phila- 
For the 
are given below, the sub- 


View Company, and from 
liams, 
delphia. title-slides, 
which 
ject-matter is taken, somewhat 
condensed, and without apology, 


from Marguerite Stockman Dick- 


son’s American History tor Gram- 
mar Schools, a textbook in wide 
use in elementary school work, 


which makes a special appeal on 


account of the charm and vivid- 


ness of its style. 
offered 


The line of comment 


belo is merely suggestive, a 
type-lesson in actual use in an 
elementa school under the 
writer's supervision. Every teach- 
er of history of course would pre- 
fer to vary the line of comment 


her own 


according to 


indi ual prefere nce if xcerpts 
from Paul Revere’s Ride might 
be used to good advantage in this 
lesson, and more slides, if avail- 


Revere and about the 


able, 


battles « 


about 
f Lexington and Concord 
lesson was made 


Bridge. This 


which was 


material 
hand, 


up from the 


actually at 


1 


and might be 


supplemented ad libitum. The 


f sood collection 


building up of a 


of historical slides is a problem 


of 1 small size in itself. 

The title-slides which follow 
ire good examples of how much 
mav actually be put on a slide 
for screen use. (The accompany- 
ing picture-slide is indicated un- 
der each title). 

Just before the American Revolu- 
tion there was on the throne of 


England a king who wanted to show 
that he was a real ruler. King George 
the Third was stubborn, vain and self- 
willed 
(Slide entitled, Portrait of King 
George Ill) 

He insisted on taxing the colonies, 
without giving them any voice in say- 
ing whether or how much they should 
be taxed. 

A few far-seeing Englishmen did 
not agree with the king’s policies. 
Among them was Edmund Burke 

(Slide entitled, Edmund Burke) 


253 


and William Pict. 

(Slide entitled, William Pitt) 

Pitt was strongly in favor of the 
American idea that “taxation without 
representation is tyranny,’ and spoke 
earnestly in Parliament. 

(Slide entitled, Pitt speaks for 
America) 

Two regiments of British soldiers 

were quartered in Boston. The people 


hated the soldiers and the soldiers 
hated the people. Trouble arose con- 
stantly. 


In front of the State House a group 
of British soldiers fired into a mob, 
killing four and wounding seven. This 
was known as the ‘Boston Massacre.”’ 
(Slide entitled, The Boston Massacre) 

The Old State House still stands in 
the heart of the Boston business dis- 
trict, much as it did 150 years ago. 
(Slide entitled, The Old State House, 

Boston) 

Probably the best known man in 
Boston at this time was Samuel Ad- 
ams. He was the leading spirit after 
the Boston Massacre. He has often 
been called the ‘Father of the Amer- 
ican Revolution.” 

(Slide entitled, Samuel Adams) 

New taxes were put on colors, pa- 
per, glass and tea. Feeling ran high. 
In Boston a group disguised as Indians 
boarded the tea ships and spilled the 
tea into the harbor. 

(Slide entitled, The Boston Tea 

Party) 

Patrick Henry of Virginia made a 
speech in the Virginia assembly which 
roused the whole country. He ended 
it with the famous words, “I know not 
what course others may take; but as for 
me, GIVE ME LIBERTY OR GIVE 
ME DEATH!” 

(Slide entitled, Patrick Henry address- 
ing the Virginia Assembly) 

The First Continental Congress was 
called at Philadelphia to discuss the 
wrongs of the colonists. All the col- 
onists except Georgia sent delegates. 

Each colony sent her ablest men. 
Among them were Samuel Adams, 
George Washington and Patrick Hen- 
ry of Virginia, John Adams, Richard 
Henry Lee, John Jay. 

(Slide entitled, Washington, Henry 
and Pendleton) 

General Gage, the Governor of 
Massachusetts, sent an expedition to 
Lexington and Concord to arrest the 
rebel leaders, John Hancock and Sam- 
uel Adams, and also to seize supplies 
of arms. 

(Concluded on page 257) 
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The Educational Screen 


Starting a Visual Education Department [I]] 


S OUTLINED in the last 
A article,* the Superintendent 
was sold to the idea of Visual 
Education. 
to spend the first year’s budget 


It was our problem 


in such a way that he would real- 
ize that his confidence was not 
misplaced. With the first small 
appropriation, industrial exhibits, 
which were either sent free or on 
payment of a small sum, were ac- 
shelves 
according to their fitness under 


quired and classified on 


the headings, 
Fuel—Shelter—Tools and Imple- 


For r1d—Cl thing— 


ments. These made a good show- 
ing for the opening of the Cen- 
ter. 


Flat Pictures 


Next, according to our plan, we 


had mounted countless flat pic- 
tures and had covered little illus- 
trated booklets cut 


from maga- 


zines. Immediately we could see 
that this material would be use- 
could be 


less unless it readily 


found. Our first order, then, was 
for a large section of drawers in 
which to file this material. We 
decided upon a drawer 12 inches 
wide, 15 inches deep and 8 inches 
high as suitable, as our mounting 
papers were cut 7x10 and 11x14 
to take pictures from the National 
Geographic and from such maga- 
We ordered these 
back to 

consisted of 


zines as Asia. 
built in a frame, back. 
Our first 


eight rows of six drawers on each 


cabinet 


side, making ninety-six drawers 
in all. Each drawer was equipped 
with a pull and a name plate and 
painted gray to harmonize with 
the room. 


One side of our cabinet was la- 


*THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, November, 
1928, Part I of the series of three articles 
by Mr. Hughes, Director of Visual Educa- 
tion in Fresno, California, dealt with ‘‘Sell- 
ing the Idea to the Superintendent.” 


HAROLD F. HUGHES 


beled Descriptive Geography. The 


pictures were sorted and _ ar- 


ranged by continents and by 
countries. On the other side of 
the cabinet we began our special 
collections to fit in with the re- 
quirements of our curricula. We 
under such 


developed drawers 


headings as follows: 


How the World Dresses 
Children of the World 
Homes of the World 
Transportation 

Birds 

Insects 

Wild Animals 


Some of these drawers were 
classified by the Director and his 
assistant; others were the “hob- 
bies” of different members of the 
Of this, 


third article of the series. 


committee. more in the 


We have found this method of 


classification quite satisfactory 


and have had no reason for 
changing. For the second year 
we added forty-eight more draw- 
ers, built on the same plan. All 
these drawers and sections are 
This 


tant since there must inevitably 


identical. is quite impor- 


be a shifting as the collections 
grow. For instance, we start a 
drawer on Transportation, the top- 
ic of our Social Studies for the 
Fifth Grade. 
full. We then shift nearby draw- 


Soon the drawer is 


ers and make three drawers un- 


der this main heading — Land 
Transportation, Water Transportation 
and Aw Transportation When 


these are filled we divide Land 


Transportation into Primitive and 
Modern: we divide Water T rans por- 
tation into Small Craft and Large 
Craft; we divide Air Transportation 
into Lighter Than Air and Heavier 
Than Air: and so on. Each over- 


flowing means merely shifting 


some of the classifications along 
and replacing with empty draw- 
ers. 

With the opening of the second 
year we found it necessary to go 
over the drawers to take the Jap- 
anese fishing boats out of the 
California drawers and _ correct 
other results of having many peo- 
ple looking through the mater- 
ials. This time we bought a small 
rubber type set and stamped the 
classification on the mount. That 
method has simplified things for 
this year. 

Lantern Slides 


The department fell heir to 


two of the Keystone 600 sets of 
lantern slides. These we divided, 
as we had the flat pictures, into 


sets relating to specific countries 


and divisions and into sets to 
parallel our courses of study. At 
first we had the mechanics build 
wooden boxes holding about fifty 
slides. These we later discarded 
for two reasons: one was that the 
boxes were not made accurately 
enough and the slides slipped out 
of the slots; the second, and more 


important reason, was that these 


sets were entirely too large. 
Teachers were urged to select the 
slides which fitted their 
but the 


they showed the entire fifty in a 


lessons, 


usual result was that 


period and “a good time was had 
by all’, with little educative re- 
sult. We now use a heavy paste- 


board box, linen covered and 


made to our order. These cost 
but $5.50 a dozen and do the work 
nicely. We separate the 
slides with corrugated paper and 
little 
sizes—-the 


very 


breakage. We use 
shortest box 


have 
three 
holding about ten slides and the 
longest one holding about twen- 
ty-five with separators. 
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During the first year we spent 
$500 adding to our lantern slide 
collection, buying not sets, but 
separate slides either to fill out 
sets already on hand or to build 
up new ones asked for by the 
teachers. Many of these were on 
commercial subjects, but later we 
make 


found a firm willing to 


slides from 
reasonable figure, with the result 


pictures at a very 


that we were enabled to have 
specific slides made to fit our 
needs. <A part-time director has 
no time to spend in slide making. 
During the second year, in an- 
swer to repeated demands, we 
added sets illustrating the var- 
ious English classics used in Jun- 
High 


have been very 


ior and Senior Schools 


These subjects 


popular but difficult secure, 
our best sources of supply being 
the Pilgrim Photoplay Company, 
Chicago, and the Eastman Slide 
Co., Iowa City, Ia. 
Stereographs 

In order that we eht have 
materials for the very small chil 
dren, we purchased the Keyston: 
Primary Set of Stereographs and 


a liberal supply of stereoscopes. 
Our Vocational classes made us 


some woodet boxes t hold 100 


These boxes 


stereographs each. 
were partitioned into five com- 
partments with twenty stereo- 


graphs in each, arranged accord- 


ing to number. We quickly add- 
ed to the first set, one on birds, 
California 
Cali- 
Marine life. These last 


another on animals, 
trees, California flowers and 
fornia 
three came from the George E. 
San Fran- 


chers leave 


Stone Laboratories, 
cisco. Many of our tea 
a standing order for ten stereo- 


Thess 


table to 


graphs per week. they 


keep on the “browsing” 
enrich the experiences of the lit- 
tle folks. 


(¢ cluded n pave 273) 
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Visual Education---What Is It? 


CHARLES ROACH 


I" [S not an uncommon expe- 
rience to learn that a popular 
phrase, or a particular meaning- 
less expression, gains vogue and 
later becomes a part of common 
every-day vocabulary. To a cer- 
tain extent, at least, this is true 
of the term Visual Education. In 
the strictest sense of the word 
“Visual Education” is a misnom 
er. When we speak of “Physical 
Education” we mean more or 


less definite course of training, 


lving certain pt ribed tech- 


ue. subiect matter and obiec 
( hich < measured. 

oe | 1 7 eT) » 8 
VVnel ve speak O Hbusiness Ed- 
ssp atant r 77111 ] var) atiotr 
1C% ( , OF. 2 i ical education, 
( that bi eter to a very 

» 777° > mo , ly 

ce e Course if InVOLY 
1 ertain pr¢ 31 l ( 
lial att e1:< 

l l l ( V1Ssua 

1 
I shou ¢ terprete 
uit irerent l at 
" 
i { { t ~ iit L 
olvi tir oym- 
ICS ( qaoes t ek ») per 
+ +} 1c7 +r P 
¢ r 1Sl¢ tl LIN IN? 
perfect the iking o1 : 

( Ul Ing Ol! In? 
ing ce. Visual Education does 
lot tT? ly the ¢ 1 1ent or tne 
sense organ 

Visual Education is in reality 


an idea, the central thought be 
ing objective presentation rather 
than subjective discussions of ab- 


stractions. The teacher who em 


ploys anything that lends itself 
to ctorial ( lucti ( 

oO! | repres¢ t ) uses t] ¢ 

I Mr. I I h Director of 

il Educati Department of the Los 

\ é City School ays of the above: 

rh what I told an Englishman who 

office re tly He had never 

V ial Education before and I had 

down in black and white for him.” 


tools of Visual Education. The 
teacher who introduces objects, 
miniatures, models, facsimile dup- 
lications, likewise utilizes tools of 
Visual Education. In the broad- 
est sense, everything coming to 
the human consciousness by 
means of the sense of sight may 
be considered as Visual Educa- 
tion. 

The present conception of Vis- 
ual Education has been modified 
considerably by the introduction 
of projection equipment, hence 
some people think only of mo- 
ion pictures and lantern slides 
when Visual Education is men- 
tioned. A more comprehensive 
view would include photographs, 
charts, graphs, lithographs, ster- 
eographs, color prints, objets 
d’art and specimens such as are 
commonly found in museums. A 
field trip under proper guidance 
may be a most wonderful visual 
experience a child can have. In 
the absence of the experience 
with actual things, a picture may 
prove to be the best substitute. 
Herein lies the great advantage 
of the Visual 
Pictures give a vicarfous exper- 


Education idea. 
ience to the learner. To a greater 
or less degree, the same is true 
vith other materials commonly 
called Visual Aids. 

A few of the objectives of Vis- 
Motiva- 
Providing 


ual Education include: 
tion of class activity. 

new experiences not otherwise 
possible except through travel or 


personal contact. Creating an at- 


mosphere for a proper interpreta- 
tion of facts or conditions. Sup- 
plementing and reinforcing other 


Visual Edu- 


cation is a means to an end, not 


sense impressions. 


the end itself. Some have called 


it a happier way of learning. 
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they are still 


LTHOUGH 
A with us, our enemies 
but to strengthen 
conviction which 
right we are. Thoughts of 


our 
how 
Ash 


Nielson bring renewed comfort! 


Wetns us 


“The Film Is An Art Form.” Of 
Course! Again and again we 
have proved it. We knew all 
that. In the beginning it must 
have taken an imaginative and 
courageous mind to realize that 
the film was to develop into the 
most dynamic art medium. To- 


day it is merely dense to ignore 
The Street. The Golem, Doctor Cali- 
gari. Neither stage, book, or paint- 


ing could have achieved some of 
the effects which dazzled us in 


these early creations. The screen 
is an art form. We know all that! 
But is it enough to have gained 
that point, to sink back in an easy 
chair and enjoy our dream with- 
out fear or reproach? Supposing 
we consider in what direction we 
are looking to substantiate our 
claims? Backwards, or forwards? 
In other words when was Doctor 
Caligari made? 

We have proved that the me- 
dium is there for the artists, have 
we proved that the artists 
there for the medium? 


are 


You may laugh and say; “My 
dear sir, in America we—.” I have 
no wish to hurt your feelings, in 
Von Stro- 


Mind you I am definitely 


America you have 
heim. 
adopting a so-called “highbrow” 


criterion; I am looking at pic- 


tures from the standpoint of art 
and education. The better class 
American picture has the slick- 


Editor’s Note—We present here, for the first 
time in THe EDUCATIONAL SCREBPN, sone 
of the comments of Oswell Blakeston— 
London correspondent—on European film 
productions. Mr. Blakeston is well known 
as a student and critic of artistic pic- 
ture-production, and we hope to offer our 
readers more articles from his pen from 
time to time. In another department of 
this issue. Mr. Blakeston reviews recent 
books on the motion picture field, pub- 
lished abroad. 
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ness of quick cutting, the gloss of 
skilled photography, but when it 
comes to art it is a case of Sunrise 
over again. Look how a certain 


type of picture goer considers 
Jannings to be “so ’arty don’t you 
know” because he takes longer 
than any other artist to do a sim- 
ple action in close-up. Slow down 
the speed and make your picture 
highbrow, is the futile reasoning 
of those who imitate without 
comprehension. The unspeakable 
pretentiousness of Swnrise! (Jan- 
nings and Murnau, as [ am well 
aware, are Germans but during 
their stay in America they have 
the protective coloring 


Crafts 


adopted 
of the new Hollywood.) 
men in America are not so stupid 
as to be unaware that the medium 
is there, indeed they are pathetic- 
ally anxious to seek wisdom and 
hence the frantic importation of 
Continental talent; but they are 
not clever enough to know how 
to use it. Praise that was given 
to the 
praise for the experiment, not for 


early work was often 
the achievement. 

Years ago Lupu Pich made a 
picture called The Trai with Wer- 
the 
first pictures to have no subtitles. 


ner Krauss. It was one of 
Critics praised it because it at- 
tempted so much; but how slow, 
how forced! Characters assem- 
bled round a breakfast table took 
hundreds of feet to pantomime a 
title. 


rector remembers the eulogies of 


The modern American di- 
the press at the time the picture 
was shown and slavishly copies 
the slowness, the boredom. “Here 
is an artistic picture, I will make 
one like it.” In the 
some tourists, led astray by dim 
memories of father’s homily on 


same way 


art, stop before pictures signed 
by famous painters and sigh with 
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well-simulated ecstasy. Painters 
admire these pictures solely for 
their draughtsmanship. 

American studios know their 
markets, and they go for them, 
then they make their best pic- 
the 


tive staff think that it is time that 


tures. Occasionally execu- 


they showed the world that they 


too can be “artiste” and _ they 


allow one of their voung hope- 
J S | 


fuls to go slow. Then they show 


how little they know of the screen 


that (say) Pudowkin knows. 


\ picture must be vital. It 
must be quick to command the 
attention. 


\ picture must give 


the illusion of space, not by end- 
less trolley shots, but by brisk 
cutting. It must show life in- 
stead of stressing detail that is 
naturally embraced by life. The 


camera should be an inanimate 
object left in a room or street, un 
those 


Tec rd 


noticed by whom it photo- 


graphs, to life just as a 


clock ticks away time 


What then of Europe? How 
does Europe respond to the calls 
made on it by this exacting med- 


ium? 

Germany once was the foremost 
country in the world of films, now 
it has degenerated into specious 
imitation. Light comedies, based 


on librettos of famous musical 


comedies are as deftly timed as 
the American originals. Nothing 
that speaks of German folk-lore, 
nothing. The director of Warn- 
ing Shadows made The Last Waltz, 
a picture that might have come 
from M. G. M’s Pabst 


is a solitary artist who is doing 


studios. 


the finest work to-day outside of 
Russia. Joyless Street was unfor- 

poignant, harshly 
The Loves of Jeanne 


Ney gave us real people in a real 


gettable and 


compelling. 
which 


Paris doing things were 
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true to themselves. The man and 
the woman go to a little hotel in 
Montparnasse 
against the background of atro- 


(true, true) and 
cious wall paper are etched char- 
acters of proprietors and clients. 
Here walls do speak; in a flash 
we know the whole history of the 
squalid little hotel. Yet not a 
Pabst is 


vital, tremendously vital! More- 


foot of film is wasted. 
over he is true. Teach children 
to look at life with the penetra- 
tion of a Pabst and they will draw 
richness from it, and face it so- 
berly. Germany cannot claim 
Pabst—he makes his pictures in 
France and Germany—because 
Germany does not understand the 
prophet in her own 
Pabst should 


He has so much to teach 


country. 


never cease from 
work. 
others and a little to learn him- 


self. 


Where then may a Pabst learn? 
Where are the films of to-mor- 
row to match Germany’s films of 


2 


yesterday: 


Modern 
stands the full possibilities of the 
screen. The Ten Days that Shook the 
World, The Fall of Saint Petersburg 


are gigantic essays in mass. Fin 


Russia alone under- 


icky lines do not belong to the 
screen; mass does. Crowds, ar- 
chitecture these men 


know their business! Contrast 
Ramona and the new Russian mas 
terpieces. Ramona, with its cloy- 
ing soft focus photography, was 
deadly dull and spineless. I have 
seldom been so bored with a film 
in my life. The director thought 
in still pictures, and composed his 
scenes to make a prettv-pretty 
composition. Films are not still 
pictures and to treat a film in this 
manner reveals an utter lack of 
comprehension. Somebody epito- 
mized it the other day when he 
said, “The composition of a film 


is in time, not in space.” In other 


words to analyze a group, place 
figures and draperies is_ not 
enough; the composition must be 
in the brain of the spectator. The 
film must build up and up in the 
mind till, at the end, there is a 
pattern woven in time. The Rus- 
sians are true cinematic artists. 
We must not rest with pointing 
back, there is work for us to do; 
we must point to Bed and Sofa 
(and similar films), gently show 
those who have never heard of 
Pudowkin, Eisenstein, or Room. 
Until critics are acquainted with 
their work we have not proved 
that the cinema is a living art 
form. 

Other European countries can 
be dismissed brief] France with 
a promise. 


It is generally known 


that the French screen is sharply 


divided into two camps—the com- 


mercial screen a1 the artistic 
coterie The nmrst is fairly 
lamentable Sets are Paris Ex- 


hibition, continuity ten years out 


of date, acting deplorable, pho- 


} 


tography flat, dark, uninteresting. 


Individual workers like Germaine 
Dulac or Man 


much that is fresh 


Ray accomplish 
but they are 


surrounded by a somewhat prec- 


ious atmosphere. One day a cer- 
tain director is “in the move- 
ment’, the next his name must 
not be whispered 

[t is only fair to mention that 
creat things re expected of 
Jeanne D'Arc directed by Carl 
Dryer 


lv films were 


Sweden, Vi hose eal 
impregnated with majestic sin- 
cerity, has followed in Germany's 


footsteps. Italy, for some un 
known reason, continues to pro- 
duce occasional historical recon- 


structions. It must be just an 


unfortunate habit. Spain is a 
pleasing location for other coun- 
tries. While England 

well I hope to speak of England 
at some other time 
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Some Suggestions for Using 
the Historical Slide 
(Concluded from page 253) 

The British troops were not the only 
ones to leave Boston. Every move- 
ment had been watched. Two horse- 
men were speeding along two lonely 
country roads — William Dawes and 

Paul Revere. 

(Slide entitled, Paul Revere’s ride) 

On through the dark night they 
rode. Lights began to twinkle in 
farm house windows. Hastily dressed 
men rode off into the night. Bells 
rang. The country was aroused. 

(Slide entitled, The Old North 
Church) 

It is sunrise. When the first rays 
shine upon the green in Lexington, 
they fall on fifty or sixty Lexington 
minutemen. Dusty columns of red- 
coated soldiers are just coming in sight 
along the road. 

(Slide entitled, Battle of Lexington) 

The leader of the minute-men is an 
old soldier who had been with Wolfe 
at Quebec, Capt. Parker. He tells his 
men, 

“Stand your ground. Don’t fire un- 
less you are fired upon. But if they 
want war, it may as well begin here.” 
(Slide entitled, Lexington Common 

and monument) 

Failing to find Adams and Han- 
cock, the British troops hurried to Con- 
cord to destroy the stores. These, 
too, had disappeared. But from all 
over the countryside, minutemen had 
been hurrying to Concord. They 
swept down on the British troops 
guarding the bridge. 

(Slide entitled, Battle of Concord 


Bridge) 
“By the rude bridge that arched the 
flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze un- 
furled, 
Here once the embattled farmers 
stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the 
world.” 


(Slide entitled, The redcoats fall back. 
The bridge is won.) 

It is noon. The soldiers begin their 
march back to Boston. The country 
seems swarming with minute-men. 
Behind trees, kneeling in the shadow 
of the stone walls—everywhere the 
rebels await them. All order is lost. 
The British soldiers are flying for their 
lives. The retreat does not stop till 
the redcoats reach the protection of 
the British men-of-war in Charles- 
town harbor. 
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Child Welfare Magazine (No- 
vember)—The second instalment 
of Miss H. Dora Stecker’s discus- 
sion of “Children and the Moving 
Pictures,” presents the subject “as 
seen from the box office’”—an an- 
gle from which Miss Stecker is 
amply qualified to speak, since 
she herself is an exhibitor. 

She tells instance after instance 
of the 
cruelty of parents in taking chil- 
dren to films which either fright- 
en them or tire them unduly, or 
keep them up during late hours 
and all because their parents 
want to see the show. 

What, questions the author, are 


ignorance and oft-times 





the movies doing to the children 
themselves? 
she asserts, we are projecting our 
boys and girls, sometimes mere 
babies, into the lives of adults, 
since “the emotions, the reac- 
tions, titles, and surroundings of 


In the first place, 


the theatre are all intended for 
grownups.” 
Commercial motion pictures at 


present are intended for adults; and 
—just as important—heir sole pur- 
pose is entertainment. I wish you 
to remember these two state- 
ments, as they sum up the whole 
situation. In addition, it is appar- 
ent that the brash, successful 
young men who are writing the 
screen’s “gags” so called, have 
an eye mainly on sophisticated 
adults. 


The youngsters have learned 
to participate, through the screen, 
in things that grown-ups think in- 
teresting: the love interest and 
sex; the business scramble and 
the perennial emphasis on luxury 
and material success; night life 
and the never-ending succession 
of show girls and pony ballets; 


UU) () 


under 


rum-running, crook and 
world stories; the heroism of the 
ring; and the fun and glory of 
fighting. 

The emotional tension of many 
children at the 


Miss Stecker, is a mat- 


movies, further 
declares 
ter of common observance, since 
there is so much that is thrilling 
the 


Children suffer intensely 


or suspenseful or cruel on 
screen. 


at these times. 


I have seen them wringing 
their hands and moaning with 
grief. Child after child has pro- 


tested against cruelty, murder, 
bloodshed and fighting in the 
movies, according to the findings 
of an unpublished study. Chil- 
dren were horrified and hysterical 
during “While London Sleeps,” 
“Sparrows” and the many ghost- 
like mystery plays of this season. 

Even if there were no harrow- 
ing scenes, movies of themselves 
subject children to a good deal 
of emotional stress, as they live 
so entirely in what they see. Chil- 
dren vary as to what they can 
stand, even those of the same 
age. It is debatable whether the 
younger school boys and girls, 
especially those who are high 
strung, should go often until the 
upper teens. 

Moreover, the movies have in 
some respects st up standards 
which are in conflict with what 
our educational systems and oth- 
er ethical agencies are saying to 
our boys and girls. 

For instance, children every- 
where are being taught humane- 
ness and kindness to man and 
beast, and they suffer when any- 
one is hurt or killed on the screen, 
even an animal. The amount of 
cruelty permitted on the Amer- 
ican screen is amazing to enlight- 
ened Europeans. 


Miss Stecker draws some valu- 
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able conclusions in the summary 
the 


time of any intelligent person to 


of her two articles—worth 
ponder in the interests of child 
welfare. 

Children (November)—‘Should 
is the title of 
a sensible, stimulating article by 

Yoder Wilson. 
“Yes” is supported by 
such arguments as “They meet 


Kids Read Comics?” 


Florence The 


answer 


the child’s need for humor”, ““Com- 


ics never feature unkindness or 
cruelty’, “Children do not imi- 
tate the comics’, “The ‘funnies’ 


are delightful make-believe and 
children need it.”, “They lighten 
situations met in real life”, “It’s 
know 


fairyland stuff. Children 


this as well as we do. So why 


should comics hurt them?” 
On the other hand the “Nos” 
tend to make 


say that, “They 


children incorrigible’, “Set exam- 
ples of bad taste’, “Emphasize a 
spiteful vindictiveness,” “Give a 
distorted 


“Are a waste of time”. 


picture of life’, and 

That the picture paper is en- 
gaging is revealed by a recent 
thousand 
Nine- 
ty percent of the children from 
eight to fifteen years checked af- 


examination of five 


school children in Kansas. 


firmatively item No. 62 “Looking 
at the Sunday funny papers” on 
a list of 200 play activities in 
which they had voluntarily en- 
gaged during the previous week. 
Viewing the running sequence of 
comedy in pictures fascinates the 
child 
hunger for 
mor. In 
that here again is demonstrated 


and seems to satisfy his 


stories and for hu- 


any event it is clear 
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the strong appeal which pictures 


make to the child mind. 


Photo-Era Magazine (Novem- 
ber)—A new department, “The 


Pictorial Educator,” edited by 
Arthur L. Marble, makes its ap- 
pearance in this issue, “dedicated 
to the service of all those who are 
concerned with the production 
and use of photographs in educa- 
tion, whether it be in school, col- 
lege, church, or club.” 

No one more capable than Mr. 
Marble to undertake the work 
of such a department could have 
been found. We extend our hearty 
wishes for a full measure of suc- 
cess to the editor and his depart- 


ment. 


In the same issue appears a fur- 
ther chapter by Mr. Marble in his 
series on “Photography in School 
and College’—this one entitled, 
“The Universal Language.” He 
speaks especially of photography 
and the service it can perform for 
the student in providing a further 
means of self-expression in the 
wiser use of leisure time. Photog- 
raphy he sees taking its place 
beside art, music, literature and 
other subjects, as a splendid avo- 
cation. The author suggests var- 
ious methods of motivating school 
photographic work—among them 
the International School Corre- 
spondence sponsored by the Jun- 
ior Red Cross. Pictures are the 
ideal mainstays of this new ac- 
tivity. 

For students to keep their eyes 
open for activities and events in 
school or community that are 
worth photographing is to have 


them realize a new meaning in 


history To see history—how- 
ever narrow its significance and 
made, and to take part in 
recording that history, is to make 
the students historically minded. 

he student can never hope to 
discover 


scope 


the important geologic 
and scenic resources of his vicin- 
ity unless he is brought into close 
contact with them. When he is 
required to call the attention of 
others to the interesting things 
about his environment he must 
first choose the significant. And 
what gives him a better oppor- 
tunity to select the definitely im- 
portant than to choose and make 
photographs from actual visits? 


Church Management (Novem- 
ber)—“The Gospel on the Screen” 
by Arnold F. Keller, Utica, N. Y., 
enunciates some pertinent truths 
concerning the proper place of 
visual instruction in the work of 


the church. 


Has the church recognized this 
great hand-maiden? When it 
does, every Church and Denomi- 
nation will have its Secretary of 
Visual Instruction, who will fur- 
nish the Church Service, the 
Church Schools, the Young Peo- 
ple’s groups, and all study groups 
with the best available materials 
and methods for religious visual 
instruction. 

The opportunities for the use 
of the still and motion pictures in 
the educational work of the 
church are obvious. The same op- 
portunity in the Church Service 
is not so obvious. 

Mr. Keller devotes the remain- 
der of his article to recounting 
how he has used the still and mo- 
tion picture for twelve years in 


church work. 


Independent Education (Octo- 
ber)—The leading article is en- 
titled 
Thomas E. 


“Classroom Films” by 
Finegan, President of 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
The following excerpts from the 
article will serve to give the tem- 
per of what Dr. Finegan has to 
say on the subject: 

“Motion 


pictures should be 
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what the term implies, and that 
is, pictures which represent mo- 
tion or action. These pictures 
should deal with situations, acti- 
vities, operations, and processes. 
With these restrictions in their 
use, there is an inexhaustible field 
of service for the motion picture. 
The subjects selected for filming 
should fall within these limita- 
tions. Certain subjects may be 
represented as well and even bet- 
ter by still pictures than by mo- 
tion pictures. A program of mo- 
tion pictures should not invade 
the still-picture field. In the ac- 
tivities and processes of every 
avenue of human effort and in- 
terest are subjects of vital rela- 
tion to society which can be rep- 
resented accurately by the mo- 
tion picture only. In developing 
films to be used in the schools, 
these limitations should be re- 
spected. 


The motion picture programs 
in the schools usually include full 
reels. The great majority of 
schools set aside an hour and 
show three reels. Nearly all reels 
cover a period of fifteen minutes. 
Short reels should be made which 
will illustrate the main point or 
objective ina lesson. It may take 
one minute or three minutes to 
present the essential points of a 
lesson in a film. The time to show 
such film is when the lesson is 
under consideration. For _ in- 
stance, a lesson in geography 
dealing with the cocoanut indus- 
try of the Philippine Islands is 
given today. At the appropriate 
time during the recitation the 
teacher will show a three minute 
reel dealing with that product. 
The next lesson may deal with 
the sugar industry and the one 
following, with the hemp indus- 
try. As these lessons are con- 
sidered in recitation, the proper 
film should be shown. 


As far as possible films should 
be constructed on a unit basis 
which will readily adapt them to 
this type of service. Short films 
may be used for several subjects 
in the same school. This plan 
will prove to be economical and 
it will be of great aid in extend- 
ing film service in the classroom. 
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The Movies Have Come to Harvard 
A two-reel picture of Harvard 
life has been announced as the 
first production of the University 
Film Foundation. The film is a 
serious effort to show the grounds 
and buildings of Harvard, the 


work of its classes and its athletic 


life. The film will be the first 
example of the type of work 
which the Foundation is under- 


taking. 

The object of the Foundation 
is to operate, in connection with 
Harvard University, a complete- 
ly equipped center where films 
and photographs of educational 
and scientific value may be pro- 
duced, collected and _ preserved. 


Officials of the 


ject the use of the moving pic- 


foundation pro- 
ture camera to aid in studying 
subjects in botany, zoology, fine 
arts, industrial management, and 
most of the other fields of educa- 
tional endeavor. Already such 
widely separate fields as anthro- 
pology and astronomy have found 
the medium a useful one. 

The 
profit organization, incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts, 


Foundation is a_ non- 


to produce motion picture films 
artistic educa- 
tional value in collaboration with 
the Faculty and Staff of Harvard 
these 


of scientific, and 


University and to make 
films available at a minimum cost 
to educational and cultural insti- 
tutions. By an agreement with 
the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard, the College has extended 
the free 
and equipment to the Foundation 
for the production of educational 


films. 


use of its laboratories 


The Foundation will not con- 
fine its work to the production of 
films made in conjunction with 
Harvard, but will work under the 
scientific direction and with the 
assistance of specialists from oth- 
er institutions and organizations, 
as well as from Harvard Univer- 
The Staff of the 
tion is already at work collecting 


sity. Founda- 
and editing film material from a 
number of sources, scientific films 
made by earlier workers in the 
field and by museums, industrial 
films, and films on educational 
and scientific subjects made by 
the large film companies. 
Visual Instruction in Art 
Appreciation 

One of the latest pieces of con- 
structive work done by the Los 
Angeles City Schools, Visual 
Education Department, is the 
preparation of nearly 50 individ- 
Slide “Art 
The work has been 


ual Lantern sets on 
Appreciation”. 
supervised by the head of one of 
school art de- 


the largest high 


partments. All of the _ photo- 


graphic work was done in the 
photographic laboratory which is 
run as a part of the Visual Edu- 
cation Department. Each set of 
slides is accompanied by an essay 
not necessarily descriptive of 


each individual slide, but rather 


so constructed as to serve as a 


source of information whereby 
the entire set may be interpreted. 
The 


been purposely avoided. 


“canned lecture” idea has 
One interesting bit of research 


was done wherein various color 
combinations were made and an- 
alyzed with a spectroscope. Study 


of color combinations, color anal- 





ysis and complementary colors 
are now possible by the aid of 
two stereopticons. Art teachers 
will hereafter be able to present 
the general subject of color in a 
most advantageous way. 
Visual Instruction at 
State Teachers’ Meetings 

It is significant to note the add- 
ed attention being given the sub- 
ject of visual instruction at state 
teachers’ association meetings 
during the fall just past. In many 
cases, special sections were de- 
voted to the subject, with demon- 
strations and exhibits in connec- 
tion. 

Several programs ot such meet- 
ings have been submitted to THE 
The Visual 


ot the Color- 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
Instruction Section 
ado Education Association met 
in Denver on Thursday, Novem- 
ber &th, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Josephine N. Meyers, 


dent of the Section An attend- 


Presi- 


ance of 200 was present for the 
program, which included addres- 


ses by Charles F. Valentine of 


Colorado State College, on “The 
Development of Lantern Slides 
for Classroom Use;” on “Some 
Visual Aids in Primary Teach- 


ing” Mills, 
Park School, Denver; and “How 
to Start a Visual 
School” by 
Thatcher 


by Ruth University 
Education Pro- 
Max D. 
School, 


gram in a 
Morton of the 
Pueblo. 

From Rochester comes a report 
of the meeting on November 2nd 
and 3rd of the Visual Instruction 
Section of N. Y. State Teachers’ 
Western 
Zone, whose chairman was Miss 
City Normal 


Association, Central 


Lucie L. Dower, 
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School, Rochester. Demonstra- 
tions of Sixth Grade Nature Stu- 
dy with lantern slides, and Fifth 


Grade Geography with film, were 


given. Mrs. Ella K. Sporr, In- 
structor of Visual Education, 
Buffalo State Normal College, 


spoke on “Possibilities of Visual 
Aids,” and Charles Cooper of the 
State Normal School, 
discussed the topic, “How Visual 
Materials May Help in Teach- 


ing.” 


3rockport, 


Equipment in Schools and Other 
Educational Institutions 


Fifteen thousand educational! 


institutions in the United States 
now use films for teaching pur- 
poses, says recent statement 
from the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion 
New Stereoscopic Camera 
Developed 

Photographs which appear sol 
id to the eye and which show dif 
ferent sides of the object, depend 
ing on the line of vision, were 


demonstrated in \Washington at 
\mer 


reported 


the recent meeting of the 
ican ( ptical Society , as 
by the Film Daily. 

Dr. Herbert E. Ives, 


veloping television with the Bell 


who 1s de 


Telephone Laboratories, designed 
the camera. The picture is made 
different 


camera moving along 


from angles, the Ives 
a track in 
front of the subject during the ex- 
posure, so the center of the sub- 
ject always is in line with the 
center of the lens and center of 
the plate. In front of the plate is 
a glass grating of alternate dark 
strips, the clear spaces being but 
one-tenth the width of the dark 
ones. The finished picture is made 
up of strips, but one part of each 
shows the picture from one angle, 
another part from another angle. 
A similar grating is placed over 
the finished transparency, so that 
the proper picture appears, with 
depth, no matter from what angle 


viewed. 


Photoplay’s Medal Awarded 


Seventh Heaven has been award- 
ed the eighth annual gold medal 
given by Photoplay Magazine, as 
the most outstanding production 
of the past year. Announcement 
of the award, resulting from a na- 
tion-wide vote of readers of the 
magazine, is made in the Decem- 
ber issue of Photoplay. 

The that 


Frank Borzage, who guided Jan- 


article points out 


et Gavnor and Charles Farrell in- 


to world-wide prominence and 
stardom with 7// Heaven, is the 
only director who has attained the 
Photoplay gold medal twice. Bor- 
zage, who is only 35, won the 
first of the series with Humoresque 


in 1920. 


Health Motion Pictures 


The Department of Health of 


New York City, in 
th the New 
Health Association, 


ed outdoor motion picture shows 


co-operation 
Y ork Tuberculosis 
conduct 
in the various 


public parks in 


parts of the City during the past 
summer, as reported by Municipal 
Notes. 


education is 


Reference Library Popu- 
lar health 


constantly by the 


fostered 
Department, 
and this method of motion pic- 
tures appeals to both young and 
old. 


Each programme consisted of 


five reels of film which included 
such topics as care of the teeth, 
prevention and treatment of tu- 


berculosis, Va l ue of periodic 


health 
and treatment of overweight and 


examinations, significance 
underweight, prevention of diph- 


theria, prevention of blindness, 
food value of milk, and smallpox 
vaccination. In Manhattan, 27 
showings were held in six parks; 
in The Bronx, they were shown 
and 18 


3rov yk- 


17 times in four parks; 
showings were given in 


lyn. 
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Museum Used Extensively 
by School Children : ae 
A new school service building 


in connection with the American 
Museum of Natural History was 
recently dedicated in New York 
City. It was stated at the dedi- 
cation exercises by the superin- 
tendent of schools of the city that 
during the one year 1927 nearly 
6,000,000 children had profited di- 
rectly by the educational activi- 
ties of the museum. Nature- 
study collections during that year 
were used by 765,790 pupils, lan- 
tern slides were shown to 4,358,- 
423, and moving picture films to 
530,955 pupils. Teachers and pu- 
pils to the number of 171,769 at- 
32,592 at- 


exhibits. 


tended lectures, and 


tended library loan 
Nine hundred seventy special col- 
lections are circulated in the 
schools. 

Films on Guatemalan Life 

Educational motion pictures 
of Mexicans and Indians living in 
their modern way among ancient 
Mayan ruins will soon be avail- 
able for general school use. 

Emma-Lindsay Squier, author 
of “The Bride of the Sacred 
Well,” a collection of Aztec and 
Mayan mythology, has been in 
Guatemala exploring the Mayan 
in the neighborhood of 
Lake Peten. 

Miss Squier’s motion pictures 
of Aztec and Mayan scenes taken 
in connection with the hunting 
of legends reproduced in “The 
Bride of the Sacred Well” are be- 
ing used by the visual education 
division of the Board of Educa- 
tion of San Diego, California. 

The films are edited into four 
reels, each twice standard length, 
called: 

1. Mexican Children and Pets. 


ruins 


2. Mexican and Indian Cus- 
toms. 

3. Mexico, Ancient and Mod- 
ern. 


4. Ruins of Ancient Mexico. 
(Continued on page 274) 
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THE THEATRICAL FIELD : 
CONDUCTED BY MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 





[89] FOUR SONS (Fox) 

Ida A. R. Wylie’s short story, 
“Grandma Bernle Learns Her Letters,” 
emerges on the screen in fine form as 
Four Sons. John Ford is the director 
responsible, and to him should go 
credit for a great picture of mother 
If the picture has a faule, it is 
If it is 


to be a story of Germany in the war, 


love. 
that it attempts too much. 


the incidents of Mother Bernle’s strug- 
gle to reach her son in America should 
be omitted or subordinated. If it is to 
be the story of an immigrant mother, 
then the whole war sequence should 
It is difficult to decide. 


The honors go to Margaret Mann, 


be minimized. 


who is perfect as the German mother. 
The sons are well played by James 
Hall, Francis X. Bushman, Jr., Charles 
Morton and George Meeker. Earle 
Foxe distinguishes himself as a Prus- 
sian officer. His role is really not 
necessary to the development of the 
plot, save as it exemplifies the arro- 
gance of the military class, but it 
achieves greater importance than it de- 
serves, through being well done. Al- 
bert Gran, too, does good work as the 
village postman. (See Film Estimates 
for April.) 
[90] OUR DANCING DAUGHTERS 
(Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) 
We all thought flaming youth had 
died down, but here it is again, hotter 
There are three blazing 
The first marries 


than ever. 
damsels in this one. 
a jealous husband who keeps her lined 
up, the second gets drunk, falls down 
stairs and breaks her neck, and the 
third turns out to have been a good 
girl all the time in spite of appear- 
ances, which even the most partisan 
defender will admit were certainly 


against her. Joan Crawford, Anita 


Page and Dorothy Sebastian versus 
John Mack Brown and Nils Asther. 
(See Film Estimates for November.) 
[91] THE DOCKS OF NEW YORK 
(Paramount) 
George Bancroft, Betty Compson, 
and Baclanova put on a good show in 
a waterfront dive, but if you don’t like 
waterfront dives, keep away. Keep the 


children away, too. Very direct and 








The last of the sons goes to war. 


brutal is Bancroft’s performance as a 
stoker who fishes a would-be suicide 
from the harbor, and proceeds in his 
simple fashion to show her a good 
time. The macabre Joseph von Stern- 
berg directed. 


to life? I 


Interesting? Yes. True 
don’t know—but then, 
probably, neither will you, so what's 
the difference? (See Film Estimates for 
November.) 

[92] CAUGHT IN THE FOG 
(Warner Brothers) 

When you consider the cost and ex- 
tra trouble of making talking pictures, 
it seems like a considerable waste of 
money and effort when the net result 
is a mediocre mystery story in which 
Conrad Nagel is permitted to squan- 
der his fine voice on inane puns. If 
we have to listen, why can’t we listen 
to something good? I should like to 
venture the timid opinion that if pro- 


ducers continue to shower their cus- 


tomers with shoddy sound pictures, 
and this applies especially to the short 
subjects that are now crowding the 
screen, there will shortly be a grand 
rush of audiences back to the legiti- 
mate theater—and I, for one, expect 
to be well up in the front of the press. 
(See Film Estimates for November.) 
[93] MASKS OF THE DEVIL 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
John Gilbert has the rather thank- 
less part of a young man with the face 
of an angel and the soul of a devil. 
He would like to be good, but his evil 
nature is just too much for him, and so 
he attempts to seduce the sweetheart 
of his best friend—in the friend’s ab- 
sence, of course. Victor Seastrom, the 
director, has introduced the novelty of 
showing, in the Eugene O'Neill fash- 
ion, what the characters actually say 
and do, and at the same time what 
they would like to say and do. There 
is very little action. The film is just 
Eva Von 
Berne reminds one of those oval-faced 


a series of illustrated titles. 


expressionless ladies so often found in 
Ralph Forbes is 
Theo- 
dore Roberts, after his long absence 


Italian primitives. 


undistinguished as the friend 


from the screen, returns as an artist. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue a 
[94] OH, KAY (First National) 
If somebody would only write a 
perfectly mad farce and turn Colleen 
Moore loose in it, seems to me there 
would be a lot more of happiness in 
this world. Just see what she does 
with the stingy little chance they gave 
her in the present instance, when she 
masquerades as the waitress. She's a 
born comic, that girl. This is the 
stage play, adapted by Elsie Janis, and 
it's ali about a blue blooded young 


English woman who, to avoid a dis- 
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tasteful marriage, sneaks off in a sail- 
boat, gets shipwrecked, and is rescued 
by a boatful of rum runners. It is 
funny in spots, with Claude Gilling- 
water, Ford Sterling, and Alan Hale 
entirely in their element, and Law- 
rence Gray entirely out of his. (Se 
Film Estimates for October.) 
[95] THE WEDDING MARCH 
(rFaramount) 
Out of the thousands and thousands 
of feet of film that Eric von Stroheim 
to shoot in 


considers it mecessary 


order to tell his story, th has been 


clipped and snipped what must be 


only the barest outline of what he 
wanted to say. Thus the picture starts 
out with a heavy handicap. The plot 


1S simple. A poverty stricken Austrian 


nobleman is obliged to marry for 
money. He carries on a clandestine 
love affair with a poor girl, but in the 
end does his duty by his family and 
marries an heiress. I find von Stro 
heim an excellent type, but not—this 


may be heresy—particularly good as 


an actor. He never defines his char- 
acter sharply enough for one to decide 
whether to hate him or feel sorry for 
him. Fay Wray gives a consistent 
performance, but onc do wonder 


how she could possibly be th child 


of such parents as Dale Fullet and 
Cesare Gravina portray Matthew 
Betz is so horrible as the butcher and 
presents such an ov rwhelming con 


trast to the heroine that the 


marriage between them is altogether 
repugnant to the beholder. There are 
some lovely scenes, n tab] those of 
the Corpus Christi procession 1n col 
ors. (See Film Estimates in this issue.) 
[96] TEMPEST United Artists) 

Back in the days when John Barry- 


more was still an actor, and did things 


like Galsworthy’s ]wstv¢ 


he might have played an uncouth Rus- 


on the stage, 


sian peasant and made us believe it 
but not now. Nowadays we are never 
allowed to forget that he is Barry- 
more, and that spoils everything. In 
the whole picture he has just one fine 


moment, and that is in his dungeon 


prison, when his regiment marches 
away to the war without him. Louis 
Wolheim, George Fawcett, and Boris 
de Fas are first-rate in support, but Ca- 
milla Horn doesn’t register a distinct 
impression. (Se Film Estimates for 
lune.) 
[97] MOTHER KNOWS BEST 
(Fox) 


Louise Dresser in one of her most 


gorgeous performances—the ambitious 
mother of a stage star, Madge Bel- 
lamy plays the daughter with fine un 
derstanding for the most part, but I 


wonder who ever thought of making 


her do audible imitations of Harry 
Laud Al Jolson and Anna Held! 
Barry N ton 1S pl ing as the lover. 
Th ire some talking sequences, but 


t in hardly be considered as an 

iddition to the picture It could do 

very well without them (See Film 

Estimates for June.) 

[98] VARSITY (Paramount) 
Buddy Rogers attends Princeton, 


a combination which 


drunk 


will hardly appeal to either Princeton 


and gets 


or audiences at large. The worst thing 
about the picture is that it gives an 

urdly fals impression of « lege 
life Then, too, the story is danger 
ously thin, the entire cast overplays 
it, and on top of everything, there are 


speaking sequences in which Buddy S 


vO rumbles like an operatic basso’s 
Chester Conklin’s squeaks like a rusty 
hinge. and Marvy Brian’s cracks like a 
(S Film |! 
) 
o OW PI 
(Me ly \ 1-M yer) 
Demonstrating the stages by which 
the small town girl crashes into the 
movies and rises to the top. King 


Vidor, one of our bigger and better 
directors, goes in for pie slinging, and 
it is my painful duty to report that he 
not only fails to raise it to an artistic 
level, but he doesn’t even do as well by 
it as some lower brows who have been 
at it in a humble way for a longer time 
Marion 


through the story as the 


than he. Davies clowns 


girl with 
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movie aspirations, and William Haines 
clowns right along with her as the 
comedian who helps her get in. There 
is much inside information on the 
movies, mostly burlesqued. (See Film 


Estimates for November.) 


[100] SUNRISE (Fox) 

F. W. Murnau’s altogether unusual 
setting for a simple, sordid story. It 
has much the same theme as Dreiser’s 
American Tragedy, except that the 
husband’s attempt to drown his wife 
The pictorial beauty 
of the film is unsurpassed, and the 
scenic compositions are striking. Com- 


is unsuccessful. 


paratively few titles are needed. Janet 
Gaynor and George O’Brien are not- 
ably good as the rustic couple, and 
Margaret Livingston adequate as the 
city woman with whom the husband 
is infatuated. Bodil Rosing offers a 
fine character performance. (See Film 
Estimates for November, 1927.) 


[101] THE FIRST KISS (Paramount) 
Love among the oyster beds of Bal- 
timore. Gary Cooper has a good role 
in which he gives a good performance 
that of a young oysterman of disrep- 
utable family, who decides to make 
respectable citizens of his three good- 
for-nothing brothers. He first beats 
them into acceptance of the idea, and 
then steals to provide the money for 
their education. In a remarkably short 
time they become successful respec- 
tively as lawyer, doctor, and minister, 
coming tardily to his assistance when 
he is brought to trial for his crimes. 
The first kiss is contributed by Fay 
Wray, and the brothers are capably 
played by Lane Chandler, Leslie Fen- 
ton, and Paul Fix. (See Film Estimates 
r October.) 
[102] SHOW GIRL (First National) 
J. P. McEvoy’s best seller made into 
celluloid with the piquant Alice White 
as Dixie and Charles Delaney as her 
boy friend. Some gorgeous sets and 
costumes, dancing and swift action 
make just fair entertainment. (See 
Film Estimates in this issue.) 
(Concluded on page 275) 
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_ Film Courses That § 
QO Especially by 


YOOD CITIZENSHIP cannot be taught like tpibit 
facts of arithmetic. It must permeate thnati, 
spirit and inspire the ideals of true patriotism. |DeV 














eV 
In the DeVry School Film Series on Citi 


the elements of personality, drama and roman The 
which have made the motion picture such a gteion 
influence on the thought and conduct of peop 
have been used 2s a stimulus to desirable > & 
on the part of the pupils. the | 
opet 


Edited by C. A. Stebbins, formerly with the Unity “et 
States Bureau of Education and the Californ 2“ 
State Normal School at Chico, the course is ball z 
upon sound pedagogical principles. This is the di al b 
tinguishing feature of all DeVry School Films 





they are prepared by educators and definitely cory _ 


Light in weight, completely self-contain- . : 
ed, easy to carry and simple to operate, lated with the regular courses. 


' 
the famous DeVry Type “E” is the favor- } @Xal 
ite projector the world over. No previous 
experience is necessary for operation. The ee : nen 
DeVry threads in a moment and holds A striking tribute to the worth of these courses pict 


1,000 ft. of standard 35mm. film. ° : ‘ . 
just been paid by the University of Kansas, Charlg ap 


Ellsworth Dent, Director Bureau of Visual Instry 

tion. The university has purchased the complegSen 
series of DeVry School Films for use of all schalend 
in its territory. The Field Museum, Chicago, us} pla 
these films in connection with their educational ej of « 


DEVRY SCHOOL ES 


| ; 
| 

| The New DeVry 16mm. Projector 

| a marvel of compact simplicity. It 

} is smaller and has fewer working Formerly Neighborhood 

parts than any other projector of 3 2 Z 

equal quality. Stop on film, and Motion Picture Service, 

| geared rewind. Many schools are | 








now using one or more of these new School Division 
DeVrys for classroom or laboratory | 
work. Price only $95.00. 

















DE VRY IS THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STANDAMO' 


on matin 
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LS 


-ppared For Schoolroom Use 


like t#hibits. The school systems of New York, Cincin- 
ite tynati, Los Angeles, Newark and many others use 
n. pevry School Films. 


DeVry School Films come in both 35 mm. and 16 
enshiy am. widths and all are on non-inflammable stock. 
— They may be had with or without DeVry Projec- 
BT ion equipment. 
peop 
onduyj DeVry Projectors, two of which are pictured at 

the left, are the utmost in detail of manufacture and 

operation. They are small, durable and easily car- 
Tnitg Tied: Mechanism so simple that anyone can oper- 
fo 
basq Phe pictures are clear and flickerless, of exception- 


ate them. No complicated directions necessary. 


a 
1e diy 2! brilliance. 


Imsy : , , 
Special features such as the rapid geared rewind, 


the stop-on-film shutter enabling the operator to 
examine any frame while stationary, the perma- 
nently aligned optical system which insures clear 
SM pictures, make DeVry Projectors especially valu- 


natl§ able for school use. 
st 


iplegSend now for complete information on projectors 
hog and films, including samples of the teachers lesson 
us§ plans which accompany each film. No obligation, 
il ef of course. 


FS, INCORPORATED 


131 W. 42nd St., New York 
Dept. 12ES 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
Dept. 12ES 


Please address nearest office. 














A scene from the film, “School Discipline,” in 
the course in Citizenship, DeVry School Films. 


EIGHT COMPLETE COURSES 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Nature Study—18 Lessons............By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher, 
American Museum of Natural History 


American Statesman—© Lessons........ By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 


Citizenship—12 Lessons.................---- By C. A. Stebbins, 
Formerly with U. S. Bureau of Education 


World Geography—9 Lesson............... By DeForest Stull, 
Columbia University 


Vocational Guidance—9 Lessons........By Fred C. Smith, 
Harvard University 


General Science—9 Lessons.......By Dr. Morris Meister, 
College of the City of New York 


Health and Hygiene—9 Lessons By Dr. Benj. C. Gruen- 


berg, Director American Association for 


Medical Progress 
Electricity—14 Lessons......... entre By J. W. Coffman 





A. 


AIOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PORTABLE PROJECTORS 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
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Picture Committee 
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The Film Estimates have been officially endorsed b) 
of the 
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General Federation 0} 
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Women’s 


The Educational Screen 
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Clubs 


The Motion Picture Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
The Home and School Department of the American Farm Bureau Federation 





Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





(William 
“crook” 


Alias Jimmy Valentine 
Haines) (Metro) Excellent 
play, with “sound” at the 
Minimum of guns, maximum of hu- 
for the 


climax. 


man _ interest. Doubtful 

young, for the adored hero is a} 
crook. 

Anybody Here Seen Kelly? (Bes- 


sie Love) (Univ.) An A. E. F. Irish- 
man is followed to New York by his 
little French sweetheart. First he 
flees, then pursues. Rather good 
little comedy. 


Annapolis (John Mack Brown) 
(Pathe) Not much of a story, but 
clean little comedy with interesting 
scenes of Annapolis. 


Beware of Bachelors (Wm. 
lier, Jr.) (Warner) Cheap, rowdy 
play with cave-woman vamp. Crude 


bed-room farce. 


Beware of Blondes (Matt Moore) 


(Columbia) Crook story — gang of 
thieves chase honest hero; two 


blondes, one honest, one not, etc. 


Beyond London’s Ligh‘s (Jacque- 
line Gadsden) (F. B. O.) Young 
aristocrat gets familiar with house- 
maid, who escapes, etc. 


Bit of Heaven, A (Lila Lee) (Ex- 
cellent) Follies girl marries society 
man. Meddling aunt wakes hus- 
band’s suspicions of his wife—baby 

reconciliation, etc. 


Captain Swagger(Rod La Rocque) 
(Pathe) A war-ace falls to level of 
a cheap dance-hall career, untrou- 
bled by moral conventions. 


Cireus Kid, The (Frankie Darro) 
(F. B. QO.) Precocious orphan 
joins a circus and wins out. 


teresting bits of circus life. 


In- 


Companionate Marriage (B etty 
Bronson) (First Nat’l) Judge Lind- 
sey in person, and his ideas in par- 
ticular. Direct propaganda for 
“companionate marriage’, played 
with more dignity than convincing | 
logic. | 


Crash, The (Milton Sills) — 
Nat’l) Another roughneck thriller, | 
with Sills as the usual heavy hero, 
bossing a wrecking-crew and com- 
promising a girl. 





Col- 


For | For For 
Inte'ligent Youth Children 
Adults | (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Fine as Perhaps Doubtful 
crook 
play 
| Amusing Amusing | Amusing 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
Passable | Wholesome| Wholesome 
| 
| 
| 
No |No No 
| 
| Perhaps | Hardly No 
| | 
| 
| 
Mediocre setter not | No 
| 
| 
| 
Hardly Passable | Hardly 


Mediocre 


| Hardly 


boy 


| Fair 


Hardly 


Better not | No 
| Perhaps | Perhaps 
| | 

Very | No 
doubtful 


| 


| Better not | No 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


Detectives (Dane-Arthur) (Metro) 
Exciting and comical for those who 
laugh easily. Crook story. 

Do Your Duty (Charley Murray) 
(First Nat’l) Slap-stick melodrama 

crude, but unobjectionable except 
for drunken scenes. 


of Love (Joan Crawford 

Miscellaneous pl 
and seductions ir 

kingdom. 


Dream 
(Metro 
landerings 
high society of a mythical 


phi- 
the 


Notable photography, some good act- 
ing and much hokum. 

Driftwood (Marceline Day (Co- 
lumbia) Seme more moral derelicts 
in the South Seas. Good girl pur- 
sued, et« 

Dry Martini (Mary Astor) (Fox 
Unusually risque stuff divorced 
American father lives with mistress 
in Par his daughter comes and 
plans companionate marriage with 


a French painter, etc 


Farmer’s Daughter, The (Marjorie 











Beebe) (Fox) Crude burlesque of 
farm-life y villain rough and 
tumble slap-stick. 

Forbidden Love (Lili Damita) 
(Pathe) Atrocious title for charm- 
ing love-comedy, produced in Paris 
and refreshingly different from the 
average product of Hollywood both 
in theme and acting. 

Four Devils (Janet Gaynor) (Fox) 
Janet Gaynor does fine work in 
story of two circus boys and two 
eircus girls with sexy complication 

Glorious Trail, The (Ken May- 
nard) (First Nat’l) Thrilling west- 
ern—of some historical interest for 


it concerns running of first tele- 


graph line through west. 


Murray ) 


3u- 


Head Man, The (Charlie 
(First Nat'l) Slap-stick—as 
preme comic touch, a lot of 
get drunk and parade through town. 


one 


women 


Home Towners, The(Richard Ben- 
nett) (Warner) Genuine “all-talk’’ 
film—finely spoken and acted—rath- 


er a photographed stage action than 
a “movie”. Action interesting but 
a bit slow—due to great care given 
to dialog and accurate synchroniza- 
tion. (Suggests new possibilities in 
“sound.’’) 


For 
Intelligent 
Aduits 


For 
Children 
_(under 15) 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


No Perhay Perhaps, if 
not too ex- 
citing 

No Passable | Doubtful 

Hardly Unwhole- No 

s0me 
Hardly No No 
5 x% 
| 

- |. oe 

Trashy By no Nx 

means 

Mediocre | Hardly Hardl; 

Interesting | Good Beyond 
hem 

Fair Doubt N 

Fair Good Good, if 
not too 
thrilling 

No Doubtful 


| No 


Notable Interesting! Good 
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—_— - : a ? ea “s oe ae — 
For For For For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors)(Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent | Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) (under 15) Adults | (15 to 20)! (under 15) 
———————— —_————_ - — ——__—-- — — meal - | 
Interference(Evelyn Brent) (Para.) | Notable Passable Beyond Power (Wm. Boyd) (Pathe) Two | Mediocre Doubtful No 
A remarkable “‘all-talkie’’—fine voic- nem construction hands on a dam are | 
es—excellent reproduction—dignified ady-killers in town. Gold digging | 
| crook story—but the “sound” seems imp outwits them. 
to slow up the story greatly. Wide | 
serigi inion as to entertain- “s } 
division of = yn ) ‘ Power of Silence (Belle Bennett) | Hardly | Hardly No 
>» ralue t shows unmistak- > . : 
ment value, but it sl . . Tiffany) Rather morbid melodrama 
> £ anc sound picture : 
} able advance in sound } ) devoted mother who commits | 
murder and keeps silent for twenty | 
Lingerie (Alice White) (Tiffany) | Fair Doubt Hardly ear 
_ Rather sophisticated story of how 
the little French girl, Lingerie Red Lips (Chas. Rogers) (Univ.) | Mediocre Passable Perhaps 
) wins out over the unfaithful wife Usu rt of a “‘college’”’ story, with . 
| of the American doughboy she met ege athlete, girl from the city, | 
and loved in war-time | 
Loves of An Actress (Pola Mediocre N N Revenge (Dolores del Rio) (United | Interesting | Good 
(Para.) Mediocre story with Pola ' s@ ite Good 
\ Unusually picturesque set- | | 
P . 4 , > m¢ ‘ t} i | 
attempting the r , inusual gypsy characters. 
Wrench actress achel. : 1e 1 
French actress, Ract a pla ; heroine well played by Del 
| ed with the affections and wealt! | 
| ’ 
| of various lovers 
Romance of the Underworld(Mary | Amusing Enter- : 
Marked Money (Junior Coghlan) | Worthless | Mi Hard ' bP Ga i Unsuitable 
= \ r (Fox) Decidedly above aver- ee 
rs >) ather cheap melodrama ae 
(Pathe Rather - : ize “‘crook”’ play—genuinely human, 
r r or Just the stuff ti > | 
with boy hero. ‘ : Ks ith notable acting by Robert Elli- | 
goes good at a childrer Saturda 
matinee,’ says the movie pre 
we should say children deserve be 
Ss ae & > Loi > sable | 
baie. Sally Shoulders (Lo Wilson) | Passabl | Passable Hardly 
I B. O.) Fairly realistic humble 
with “crook” and “booze’’ ele- 
Masks of the Devil (Jol Gilber Perhap By n N ‘ Sophisticated 
(Metro) Gilbert is exceedin self- mear ———— 
M Gilbert ! n 
-onscious as “handsome hero l 
lain, admiring himsel ! a y how Girl, The (Alice White) | para) | No No 
' mirror. His o¢ pation i edu 7 N a } lubl | 
i Bind a ne Rais . 
i women, tricking |} frien and Natl) Jazzy, night-clubby 
| ing for a painting f a Sa or of Broadway, with “‘sex-ap- | 
the church. A new fade-out de‘ peal”’ heroine. (See Review No. 102) 
is used monotonously to show the 
“thoughts” of the character 
hero’s only thought seer o be how Singapore Mutiny, The (Ralph No No N 
he would look kissing ever yr J 2» P y ins : = ' o 
4 I fe Ae melodrama | 
he sees. (‘‘Pretensious piffl i R th tl | 
one judge.) (See Review Nix val} c with the 
| 1 Ince ‘ ing suicide 
| : ive and heroine. 
Me Gangster (June Colly« I " 1 . . 
/ Another crook picture, duller 
| usual, based on a ung " ter Stool Pigeon (Olive Borden) (Co r 
be 0! ve Bo I - . ardl 
diary. Three-fourt} or oO " a Nc Hardly No 
_ a iP eee: aie 
the gangster-hero—the rest subtitk sas oui — GEReas Cena 
and final reformat ccording to usua! formulas. 
Melody of Love (Mildr«  —— Passabk Good Perhal Streets of Illusion, The (Virginia | Hardly No No 
(U ae All-talkie (Universa fir \ Columbia) Ordinary thriller 
with some good voice but some « ‘ ¢ m 
8 r¢ I ize ile ana jealousy. Two 
the sound terrible W holesom«s 
} enough war-hero story, wher: tt aS ees SAC Oe Bes, See 
French girl wins out over Amer hief actors. 
fiancee. Obvious and unobiection- 
able. 
Varsi_y Charile Rogers) (Para.) | Mediocre 
= seen egy crear ~7 Perhaps No 
inken janitor at frinceton (/1) 
Naughty Duchess, The H. BR ' ? N ‘ in college who does not 
r n _ » air i? ] ‘ P 
| Warner) (Tiffany) The artful hero -_ v his father here is no foot- 
| ine momentarily poses as the Duke’ ame! But much drinking, and 
wife and finds it impossible to sto] worst talking sequence to date 
Rather original little story. border- I Chester Conklin). (See Review 
ing on ‘“‘bed-room farce.”’ N 8) 
Barge on rhe, (Corinne Griffith) | Interesting | Doubt No Wedding March, The (Von Stro- | Interesting 
(First Nat’l) The stage play fairly m) (Para.) Nearly a record for Doubtful No 
well screened. Decidedly sophisti- he vast amount of time and money 
cated and rather well acted But pent on production. (Question as to 
of course, Corinne is not Elsie Fer- w much it is worth on the dollar.) 
guson. Prodigious film of Vienna before | 
he war, showing profligacy in high | 
rcles, Von Stroheim both acting |} 
Plastered in Paris(Sammy Cohen) | No Ne No ind. directing. Strong, realistic, | 
(Fox) Vulgar burlesque of the For- thoroughly revolting in places. Not- 
eign Legion. Slap-stick at its worst. ible for bigness and cost, rather 
Two drunken American soldiers ad- than for art and charm. (See Re- 
venture from Paris to Palestine ew No. 95) ; 
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FOREIGN NOTES 








The Position of the Educational Film in England 


HE official communications 


T of the International 
tional Film Chamber 
contained reports on the educa- 
the different Eur- 
opean countries. We quote from 
the report of Mr. Harold J. M. 
H. M. Inspector of 


Educa- 
recently 


tional film in 


Murray, 
Schools: 


The educational use of the 
cinematograph in Great’ Bri- 
tain is still in an early experi- 
mental stage, and apart from 


small but enthusiastic minority, 
the teaching profession appears 
to be very skeptical of the value 
of any contribution which the film 
can make to the schools. Thus, 
the London County Council, who 
have in 1913, 1917, 1921 and 1926 
considered whether they should 
officially recognize the movement 
for the use of the cinematograph 
by affording facilities for child- 
ren in London Public Elementary 
Schools to attend cinematograph- 
ic performances, still refuse to 
sanction all proposals for the in- 
troduction of cinematograph ap- 
paratus into their schools by out- 
siders, and all proposals for 
children to be taken to cinemato- 
graph displays outside the school 
during school hours. On the oth- 
er hand, the Council have allow- 
ed the school organization to be 
used so that children might be 
taken under the guidance of their 
teachers to witness certain films 
exhibited at a centrally-situated 
hall outside school hours, provid- 
ed that no cost whatever falls on 
the Council. They have not ob- 
jected to schools providing small 
portable projectors for their own 
use, and seven schools possess 
small projectors of their own. The 
Council, however, do not contrib- 
ute in any way, other than the 
supply of electric current, to the 


cost of maintenance of this appar 
atus or the films that are used. 
The Battersea Scheme 

Children are taken after school 
hours to a performance at a cen 
trally-situated hall, which takes 
two hours, and pay for their ad- 
mission. The performance in 
cludes: 


a) two purely educational films 


the latest and best British 
“instructional” films: 
b) clean, wholesome comedy ; 


c) a film (Drama, History) of 
the type that chil 


1 
| 


lren would 


see at an ordinary Picture 
House, but censored. 

All the films are what are called 
“universal” films, 7 e., films 
which have been passed as suit 
able for children under 16 years 
of age. The real motive behind 
this scheme is not educational but 
social—to make certain that child- 
ren have the chance of seeing suit- 
able films. 


The Liverpool Scheme 


Children are taken during 
school hours to a performance at 
a centrally-situated hall, which 


takes one hour, and do not pay 


for their admission. Attendance 
is counted as part of the attend- 
ance at school. The performance 


is limited to educational films 
which are selected by the Educa- 
tion Committee. 


The Altrincham Scheme 
Films are shown in the class- 


rooms of individual schools as 
part of the ordinary school work. 
A considerable number of schools, 
chiefly Secondary Schools, pos- 
sess projectors and hire films as 


they require them, and use them 


een 





for ordinary purposes of instruc- 


tion. There are two British firms 
which manufacture “instruction- 
al” films: British Instructional 
Films, Limited, and Gaumont’s. 
These two companies supply 
quite the majority of the films | 


which are used in Great Britain. 





Apart from these experiments 


good deal of research has been 
‘arried out in recent years to de- 
termine the psychological and 


pedagogical value of the film as 


an instrument of instruction. Ref- 
erence may be made to the Re- 
port prepared by the Cinema 
Commission of the _ National 
Council of Public Morals (The 
Cinema, its present position and fu- 
ture possibilities, London, Williams 
and Norgate, 1917, and The Cin- 
ema in Education, Allen and Un- 


win, 1925). 
This note relates specifically to 
the position in England and 


Wales The 


Scotland is very similar. In 


only. position in 
lre- 
land little has been attempted as 
yet in the way of experiment, but 
it is understood that an experi- 


ment on either the Battersea or 
the Liverpool plan is contemplat- 
ed in Belfast. 


London Notes 
OSWELL BLAKESTON 
WO NEW books on the films 
have just been brought out 
in London. 
“This Film } 
Messel is difficult reading. It is 
very long and what might have 


Jusiness” by R. 


been effective in an epigram be- 
comes tiresome when it is told in 
(Concluded on page 276) 
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Conducted by Dwicut R. FuRNEss 
Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 





How A High School Produced An Educational Movie 


ISUAL education has now 
a established place in the 
world of youth and the small mo- 
tion picture projector is no 
stranger to the classroom, but the 
Health Committee of 
High School, Seattle, Washing- 


thousand 


Roosevelt 


ton, with nearly two 
pupils, has gone a step further 
and produced its own education- 
al movie film. 

The long summer vacation was 
approaching and the Health Com- 
mittee wished to emphasize cer- 
tain warnings before the young 
people scattered to the woods, 


camps and beaches of Puget 


Sound. If they were to be on the 


beach they must learn how to 
handle a canoe or rowboat safe- 
ly; an hour must elapse after eat- 
ing before going in swimming. 
They must never drink doubtful 
from 


from old wells or 


lakes that 


water 
streams or might be 
polluted. They must be able to 
recognize poison ivy; they must 
realize that sudden and prolonged 
sunburn may cause illness. They 
should have some knowledge of 
life-saving and first aid treat- 
ment. 

The Health Committee had the 
use of a sixteen millimeter pro- 
jector and immediately began a 
search for a film that would illus- 
trate their points and be suitable 
audi- 


for showing in the school 


torium. They did not find it. 
Then the girls’ gymnasium teach- 
er, a member of the Committee, 
said, “Why not make our own?” 
The idea caught like fire, and the 
amateur 


teacher who was an 


movie fan was consulted. He 


was enthusiastic and the plan 
grew until it included a number 
of the faculty and a considerable 
group of students. 

The Health Committee was in 
charge and the boys’ gymnasium 
instructor offered his summer 
camp as a location. One of the 
English teachers prepared a sce- 
nario with a cast of fifteen char- 


acters and also suggested titles, 


and a teacher of oral expression 
became dramatic director. <A 
teacher of art tended to the make- 


up and the movie fan offered to 


do the “shooting.” The students 
chosen for the actors’ parts enter- 
ed into the play most heartily and 
rehearsals went on merrily. 

One Saturday early in May the 
whole party crossed the Sound 
by steamer to the gymnasium 
teacher's summer camp and the 
filming of “What Price Folly?’ 
began. In the story Mrs. Macey 
and Marguerite and Bill Macey 
invite a group of young people to 
their summer home for a house 
party. Among the guests are 
Mary Jane Hill, 


type of girl; Diane Chandler, the 


an athletic, fine 


“flippiest flapper that ever flung 
a mean heel;’” Phyllis King, “who 
looked like an E string and was 
still reducing;’ Bob Murdoch, 
selfish and a very poor sport; and 
“Spike” Wilson, very fat and a 
gourmand at picnics. 

The plot is complicated by the 
presence of an uninvited guest 
to whom a bogus invitation has 
been sent as a joke. True cour- 
tesy is illustrated by the manner 


in which the Maceys receive him. 
The story now proceeds to make 
the Health Committee’s points in 
fashion. The flapper 
sprains her ankle because of her 
high-heeled shoes, and gets a 
painful dose of sunburn because 
of her sleeveless dress. The fat 
boy, who is continually purloin- 


realistic 


ing food, is no good at hiking. 
The heedless boy drinks from an 
unknown spring, despite his com- 
The boy who 
doesn’t know poison ivy picks a 
for his buttonhole. The 


rade’s warnings. 


spray 
thin girl who is reducing refuses 
milk and 
and demands pickles and pop. 


sandwiches for lunch 


But the real action comes after 
luncheon when Mrs. Macey says 
that though they may put on 
their bathing suits they may not 
go in the water for an hour. A 
disgruntled boy and girl slip 
away and go out in a rowboat 
though they do not know how to 
In changing places 
they tip over. The uninvited 
guest, who is a strong swimmer, 
rescues the girl and then goes 
back for the boy who has been 
taken with a cramp. First aid 
treatment for the drowning is giv- 


handle it. 


en the limp actors and life is re- 
stored. 
There was great eagerness 
among the students to see the 
film but first the lettering of the 
titles was done by a manual train- 
ing student and humorous line 
cartoons were added by an art 
student. When pictures, titles 


and cartoons were all developed, 
(Concluded on page 276) 
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; Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCiusky ir 
; Assistant Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. tl 
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h 
| “Teaching Aids For The Asking.” P 
| _ peas Homer J. Smith its of individual progress after try; Wood Finishing and Interior i] 
of the University of Minne- the school experience. The writer Decoration; Structural Mater- | , 
sota has prepared a 60-page book- will be pleased to learn of other ials; Drawing; Plan-Reading | ‘ 
1h let entitled Teaching Aids for the similar publications and of tech- and Estimating; Plumbing, Heat- | 
if Asking,* which should be in the niques for using such material as ing, and Ventilation; Brickwork, 
H hands of all lower grade teachers. may be now at hand or secured Masonry, and Concrete; Electric- | 
lj It contains (1) a selected, class- | by requests based on this list.” ity; Sheet Metal; Metals and | 
t ified and annotated list of infor- The subjects covered in the Metal Working; Abrasives and | 
ii mational booklets, offered free or booklets are: Trees and Woods; Grinding; Lubrication; Automo- | 
I; at small cost by manufacturing General Woodwork and Carpen- bile Work and Printing. | 
ti and sales organizations and (2) 
| over five hundred items service- Four New Short Subjects On Nature Study 
| able to teachers of industrial sub- _ ' 
i : . UFA has announced the release holds the eggs in her mouth 
jects, general science and geog- ome. : ee ae a : Re aster e ae 
. : of 26 one-reel short subjects deal- where they incubate two weeks 
raphy. The list was prepared 4 


The 


shows how a parent fish gathers 


ing with the unusual and beauti- before hatching. film also 


from the returns of a request sent , , , 
ful in nature. We have had the 


to more than seven hundred firms 


which were “asked to submit for 
examination such booklets, job 
sheets, wall charts, etc., as they 
might have prepared for distribu- 
tion as educational advertising. It 
that 
publications be sent as have ed- 
ucational merit would be 
mailed to teachers upon request 


” 


Was suggested only such 


and 


“All materials received”, says 
Professor Smith, “were carefully 
examined in the light of educa- 
tional objectives. About 
third was discarded and what 
finds place here has been judged 
worthy of school use”. . . . He 
also adds, “the educational influ- 
ence of such supplementary ma- 
terials will depend upon the ways 
in which they are made available. 
They should not be retained as 
teachers’ references, but should 
be used to stimulate such reading 
by students as will inculcate hab- 


*The University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis. 50c. 


one- 


good fortune to view four of the 
reels, all of which have strong ed- 
ucational values. One film is en 
titled “Feeding the Angels’. In 
it the manner in which 
water folk obtain their food is fas 


various 


cinatingly shown. Among the 


creatures which appear in the pic- 


ture are hermit crabs, fishes, aeol 


idae, _ sea-butterflys, common 
slugs and pteropodae or wing 
feet. The title is derived from 


the fact that the wing feet when 
screened look like little 
swimming through the water. 


angels 


Another film bears the 


Fishes in Love’. 


cap- 
tion, Here the 
process of bringing the young in- 
to existence is shown and the dif- 
ferent ways in which the tiny 
eggs are cared for by the parent 
fishes is interestingly recorded. 
In one case the eggs are released 


to float up into a nest and there 


remain until hatched. Another 
fish deposits its eggs on a rock. 
Another, a “mouth _ breeder” 


minnows by the mouthful and car- 
ries them under a sheltering rock 
when danger threatens. We have 
kittens in their 


never 


seen cats carry 
mouths but have before 
seen fish care for their young in 
the same manner. 

The reel closes with a picture 
Mr. and Mrs. Girarcimus Gup- 
py and of the arrival of a little 
This fish 


minnows are not 


Guppy. differs from 
others in that 
hatched from eggs which have 
first been deposited in the water. 
The mother gives birth to well 
developed young ones. 

The 


the Angels” and 


photography in ‘Feeding 
“Fishes in Love’ 
is exceptionally good. The pic- 
tures are clear and the action ex- 
When the titles say 
something is going to happen, # 
happens. 
theatrical. 
A third reel, “Love's Witchcraft,” 
can be likened to “Fishes in Love” 


cellent. 


The subtitles are a bit 


However, in this picture instead 
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of fishes the actors are the 


newt, the fire salamander, and 


the Mexican salamander. High 


spots are the casting of young 
in water by the fire salamander, 
the action of the gills on the 
Mexican salamander and_ the 
hatching of eggs. 
made in colors. 


It is.a pity the 
picture was not 

A fourth reel, “Life mm the Tuz- 
light” is a picturization of life in, 
about and under an old oak tree 


The stag 


clanking armor 


beetle, a knight in 


is the first actor 


to appear. He emerges from his 
nest just in time to greet a neigh- 
bor. Mr. Toad \ b by beetle in 
the larva state is shown to be 
sucking the sap from the roots of 


the oak. 


Did you ever see a toad stiffen 


its legs and raise its body when 
it senses danger? This bit of act 
ing is done to perfec tion DY Mr. 


Toad when an unwelcome neigh 


or, the snake, appears. 


On the other side of the tree an 
unfortunate squirrel is busily en- 
raged with his storehouse of nuts 
when an eagle swoops down from 


a killing. <A 


lizard seeing the tragedy scuttles 


above and makes 


to his nest thankful to be alive. 
Far up among the branches a 
hollow limb furnishes shelter for 
a nest of bees. Farther on a nest 
filled with young crows is seen. 


A wound in the tree trunk per- 


mits butterflies, bees and other 


insects to make a meal off thc 


sap, while below a chain of pro- 
cessional caterpillars is seen mov- 


ing on to a new feeding ground. 


Thus the oak is shown to shelter 


and feed many creatures whose 


life is filled with success and fail- 
ure, happiness and sorrow. 

“Life in the 
tinuity. The photography is ex- 
The main events and ac 


11 
celient. 


tions are made to 


fully. This subject should prove 


Tu ilight’ has con- 


stand out force- 
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valuable in stimulating a project 
in nature study. The other three, 
“Fishes in Love,” <“Love’s \Witch- 
craft’, and “Feeding the Angels,” 
excell in providing experiences 
that could not be had in the 
schoolroom in any other way. 


School Notes 


VIsuAL MATERIAL IN FORESTRY 


Teachers who are interested in 
forestry can obtain very valuable 
material from the District Fores- 
ter, Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C., practically all of which is 
free, or requiring only transporta- 
tion charges. The Forest Service 
has nearly twenty printed bulletins 
and circulars and a dozen mimeo- 
graphed leaflets and circulars, on 
such topics as “Why Leaves Change 
Their Color,” “The Forest’s Part 
in National Building,’ and “Mak- 
ing Paper From Trees.” It also has 
lithographed posters, sets of pic- 
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11,000 Children 
Underwent This Test 


In the test of 11,000 children, conducted by two nationally 
known educators, the children using Eastman Classroom Films 
per cent more in geography and 15 per cent more in 
general science than the children who did not use such films. 

These eminent authorities consider this result to be a reliable 
index of the value of Eastman Classroom Films. 


An interesting description of thts 


remarkable test is yours on request 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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tures, more than a dozen sets of 
lantern slides, four special exhib- 
its, sets of samples of thirty rep- 
resentative American woods, and a 
number of motion picture films of 
one and two reels each. Write to 
the District Forester for a complete 
descriptive list of material available 
to teachers. 


FILM ON SAFETY SUBJECT 

As a part of a nationwide safety 
campaign designed to minimize the 
number of blasting cap accidents in 
which children suffer injury or 
death, the Institute of Makers of 
Explosives have completed a one- 
reel motion picture film entitled 
“How Jimmy Won the Game,” 
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designed to emphasize the danger 
to children of using the blasting 
cap as a plaything. 

It is estimated that 500 children 
are maimed or killed every year in 
these accidents. 

The film is printed on safety 
stock and will be screened in the 
public and schools in 
those states where most of the blast- 


parochial 


ing cap accidents occur. 


Exhibit Materials Avail- 


able to Schools 

Mr. O. W. Freeman of the State 
Normal School, Cheney, Washington, 
who was instructor in geography at the 
University of Hawaii last year, pro- 
vides the following valuable data for 
teachers. The following pamphlets 
have been prepared for the informa- 
tion of the public and may be secured 
by applying at the address given. With- 
out exception they will be found to 
contain a great deal of highly interest- 
ing and valuable geographic material 
on Hawaii that can be used in the pub- 
lic schools. 


The Story of Sugar in Hawaii, 96 
pages, illustrated. Published by the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, 
Honolulu, T. H., 1926. 

The following three booklets are 
printed and distributed by the Califor- 
nia and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Cor- 
poration, 215 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Something About Sugar, 31 pages, 
illustrated, 1925. 

Manufacture of Refined Cane Sugar, 
27 pages, illustrated, 1925. 

Crockett, a Name to Conjure By, 21 
pages, no date. 

“By Nature Crowned” is the title 
of an illustrated folder about the grow- 
ing and canning of pineapples. Pub- 
lished by the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
San Francisco and Honolulu. 

Hawaii, A Geographic-Historic Out- 
line, 18 pages, illustrated, no date. 
Matson Navigation Co., 215 Market 
street. San Francisco, California. 

Folder on Hawaii published by Los 
Angeles Steamship Co., Los Angeles, 
California. 

Illustrated folder on Hawaii, also 
folders on each of the islands of Oahu, 
Maui, Kauai and Hawaii are issued by 
the Hawaii Tourist Bureau, Honolulu, 
T. H., or 215 McCann Bldg., San Fran- 


cisco, California. 
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Glimpses of our National Parks and 
Glimpses of our National Monuments 
are the titles of two illustrated pamph- 
lets (1927) which may be obtained free 
upon written application to the direc- 
tor of the National Park Service, In- 
terior Department, Washington, D. C. 
This Service also offers free pamphlets 
descriptive of our National Parks, the 
routes by which they may be reached, 
and the regulations governing them. 
The maps in the pamphlets (1927) on 
Mount McKinley and Hawaii National 
Parks are of more than passing in- 
terest. It is also interesting to note 
that the Kilauea Volcano House, a 
modern hotel of 100 rooms, provides 
steam and sulphur baths, using live 


th 


steam and heat from the volcano. 


Starting a Visual Education 
Department [I]] 
(Concluded [rom page 255) 


Film Slides 


The largest amount of money 
that first veal vent ror film 
slides While the Director was 
strongly in fa r ot the lantert 
slide as the best mediut for edu 
cation through ( n, he 
could not shut hi ( th 
fact that the building 


complete library of lantern slides 


¢ ¢ 1 anc ‘ . : ; ] 
was a long and ¢ C e task 


The Visual [Education movement 
in our city depended upon get 
tinge materials that the teachers 


could use, in the shortest possible 


time and with the most econom! 
cal use of funds The film slide 
seemed the ready-made answet 
to that need. For one, two and 


three dollars we could get these 
little 


from ten to one hundred pictures, 


strips of film containing 


carefully selected from motion 


1 


picture reels to tell a li 
of the story of the reel. In our 


rge part 
two years we have made avail- 
able to our teachers travels in all 
lands, the life of various peoples, 
historical and civic material, aids 
for observance of holidays; ex- 
planatory pictures on nearly ev- 
ery work of man and illustrations 
of most of the primary stories 





all through the medium of the 


film slide—and at a very modest 
expense. While the film cannot 


throw a picture on the screen 
with the same illumination as a 
lantern slide at the same distance, 


nevertheless with the newer pro- 


jectors, a good clear picture, 
large enough for classroom in- 
struction, can be projected in a 
half-lighted room. This, the writ 
er ( tends, is all that 1s neces 
true visual education 
\ rec ( I I of film 
the mpany 

nN | pr ( lens Co 
Society ual Edu 
Chicag ind Visual 

Sales Co., |] \ngeles 
Projectors 

( e. to | material 
ecti t e it was nec 

é have ection n 
( Here e had to be 
ed by the principle of buying 
the greatest service with the least 


ey The department pur 
vO projectors with lan 


lide and film slide arms in- 


te | 

veable. While it is 
ble to get the film slide pro 
alone which will show the 
s slightly better than the in 
terchangeable o1 yet that would 
have necessitated purchasing sep- 
te projectors for lantern 
les, a thing we did not wish to 
do. We have continued to buy 
the original machine and _ still 

stand by our first judgment 
With our equipment ready, our 


next task was to get the mater- 
We obtained 
permission to distribute the ma- 
teria 


week 


ials to the teachers 


| on the library truck once a 
How our efforts w ere re- 


ceived and how we were able to 


supply twenty-five schools with 
projection by the use of only 
two machines may seem some- 


what miraculous. That story be- 


longs in the third article. 
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Thousands of 
Borrowers 


make regular use of our 


Free Film Service 


Borrower Pays Only 
Transportation Costs 


All motion pictures on standard- 
width non-inflammable prints. Some 
subjects also available m 16 mm. 


nase ] 
width. 


The Romance of Rubber 
(2 reels) 

Rubber growing on an Amer- 
ican owned plantation in Su- 
matra, and the preparation of 
the latex for shipment. 

An illustrated booklet will 
be sent with the film. 


Listening In (1 reel) 

A popular film on radio, 
showing the manufacture of a 
receiving set. 


Proved (1, 2 or 4 reels) 

An intensely interesting 
story of the tests to which 
automobiles are put, under ev- 
ery possible road and weather 
condition. 


The Historic Hudson (1 reel) 


A trip by boat up the Hud- 
son River, past points of his- 
toric interest famous in legend 
and story. A beautiful subject, 
with real teaching value. 


Practical Cooking Lessons 
(5 subjects, 1 reel each) 
Made especially for Domes- 
tic Science and Club groups. 
Show in a most interesting 
manner the preparation of spe- 
cial dishes. 


Send for One of the Above Sub- 
jects. It Will be Shipped to You 
at No Cost Except Transportation. 
A Complete Booklet Listing All 
Our Films Mailed on Request. 


Circulation Department 
ROTH'ACKER FILM 
CORPORATION 


Douglas D. Rothacker, President 
7510 N. Ashland Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Geography 
Outlines 
of the 


Continents 
by 
ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 
156 Pages Postpaid $1.00 


Detailed Outlines and Sugges- 
tions for the Teaching 
of Geography 


At the request of several thou- 
sands of our readers The Geog- 
raphy Outlines by Ella Shannon 
Bowles are now available in book 
form, a beautifully bound volume 
of 156 pages. All extra copies of 
Progresive Teacher carrying a 
section of this outline have been 
sold to our readers at the regular 
price of 25c per copy. 

We kave made it available in 
book form because thousands of 
our teachers were interested in it, 
and asked for it. 


They want it because it is an aid to bury 
teachers in presenting one of the most 
important subjects of the school curric- 
ulum. 


They want it because it arranges and 
classifies important facts concerning the 
study of geography so the instructor may 
be able to find the desired point at once. 
They want it because it correlates the 
study of geography with reading, lan- 
guage, history, composition, art and hand- 
work, 


They want it because it is an extensive 
and detailed outline with suggestions for 
the teaching of the geography of the five 
continents. 


They want it because every single outline 
in the collection was put to a practical 
test by teachers in public and private 
schools before it was first published in 
Progressive Teacher. 


You will like this book and find 
it helpful, practical and interest- 
ing in your class room work dur- 
ing the year. 

Fill in the coupon below, send it 
to us, and your copy will come to 
you by return of mail. The first 
chapter deals with geography in 
the first three grades. 





PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, 
Morristown, Tenn. 

I enclose $1.00 for which please 
send me “Geography Outlines by 
Continents.” 


Teachers interested in buying enough 
copies to supply their classes will be en- 
titled to quantity discounts. 











Notes and News 
(Continued from page 261) 


An Unaltered Film Title 

Chang, Paramount’s jungle melo- 
drama, has another claim to dis- 
tinction, aside from having been se- 
lected unanimously by the critics 
for rank among the “Best Ten Pic- 
tures of 1927.” Chang is believed 
to be the first film title which 
showed unaltered around the world. 
Its sub-titles, to date, have been 
translated into 37 different lan- 
guages, but the main title of the 
picture always has remained Chang, 
except that in some countries, to 
convey the proper pronunciation, 
the spelling was changed to 
‘Tjuang,” or some other combina- 
tion of letters that will produce the 


same sound in different languages. 


Screen Advertisers 
Association Elects 

The recent convention of the 
Screen Advertisers Association, 
held November 8th and 9th in 
St. Louis, was largely given over 
to a discussion of inter-organiza 
tion problems. One session was 
entirely devoted to screening 
films recently produced along var- 
ious lines of education and indus- 
try, contributed by members of 
the Association as outstanding 
examples of technique in differ- 
ent phases of screen expression. 

Douglas D. 
has guided the destinies of the 


Rothaceker, who 


Association for the past eight 
years, was nained honorary presi- 
dent; James P. Simpson of Dallas, 
Texas, was elected president; C. 
A. Rehm, of the Atlas Education- 
al Film Company, Chicago, and 
William Johnson, of the Motion 
Picture Advertising Service Com- 
pany, New Orleans, were elected 
vice-presidents. 
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Regular Radiocasting 
in Austria 


Development after development 
in the transmission of pictures by 
radio have followed in rapid succes- 
sion of late. In view of the rapid 
technical improvements which have 
taken place in the United States, 
it is interesting to note that Austria 
has a definitely established raclio- 
casting service available to the reg- 
With the Fultograph 
picture radiocasting apparatus, not 


ular listener. 


only have pictures of a surprising 
clearness and beauty of tone been 
produced, but it has been possible 
for the onlooker to follow their de- 
velopment line by line. The Fulto- 
graph—named from its inventor, 
Capt. Otto Fulton—is said to be 
easy to manipulate, light in weight 
and cheap. 

\ll that is needed for its use is 


a two-valve receiving set 











A DIGNIFIED PLACE Of 
RESIDENCE in A SOCIALLY 
CORRECT NEIGHBORHOOD 


> 
> ~~ y » 
Ideal for lLomen with ¢ rit 
Conventent!y Close tothe Tith Ave 
Shopping District 


NEW YORK 


NUTE FROM CE NTRAL PARK 
EN ITA . 
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apparatus is connected to a radio 
transmitter, or to an ordinary wire 
telephone line. The amateur finds 
no difficulty whatever in using the 
apparatus, as may be seen from the 
success of several amateur wireless 
enthusiasts in London. In fact, 
Captain Fulton claims that the proc- 
ess is as simple as the present meth- 
od of transmitting music. With a 
two-valve set, pictures as clear as 
those from an expert photographer 
can be obtained, and 4 minutes suf- 
fice for the whole process, provided 
the picture is the standard size for 


this machine, i. e., 9 by 12 cms. 


The Theatrical Field 
(Concluded from page 263) 
[103] FORGOTTEN FACES 


An interesting story of crime and 
punishment and revenge, with Clive 
Brook and Baclanova as the outstand- 
ing figures. It seems to me I saw it 


long ago filmed under the title Helzo- 


| 





assimilates 


murn of trouble. 











How To Keep Up 


The enthusiastic student is an asset. He 
knowledge with ease, 
good marks and gives the teacher a mini- 


Keeping even dull students interested is 
comparatively easy with a B. & L. Balopti- 
con. Most youngsters are “eye-minded.”’ 
That which they see objectively is im- 


OR arate Prec 7 





trope. At any rate the scent of helio- 
trope runs through the plot, which 
tells of the efforts of a crook to keep 
his unfaithful wife from learning the 
whereabouts of their daughter, and 
Unusually 


good performances by Brook and Bac- 


making a criminal of her. 


lanova are supplemented by William 
Powell's fine work and some clever 


direction. (See Film Estimates for 
Oct ber.) 


THE CARDBOARD LOVER 


Goldwyn Mayer» 


Davies, pursuing celeb- 


rities with an autograph album, 
eventually tracks down a hand 
son French tennis champion, 
lergoing the agonies of 

terrific love affair with one of 
those tantalizing sirens so irresis- 
tibly played by Jetta Goudal. In 
ment of jealous misery, he 

beg the viva l autograph 
hunter to help him break off his 
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overwhelming attachment. She 
agrees and works with such effect 
that the fascinating Jetta rises to 
do battle. In the middle of 
things, Andre changes his mind, 
but the determined assistant does 
not, and in the end he transfers 
his blighted affections to the fair 
Marion. It is all foolishness, but 
such ingratiating foolishness that 
you can’t help having a good 
time. Miss Davies, quite in her 
element, does, among other 
things, an amazing, amusing imi- 
tation of Miss Doudal. Nils As- 
ther, venturing for the first time 
into comedy, plays intelligently 
and cleverly as the lovelorn An- 
dre. Tenen Holtz is happily cast 
I might add, 
in case you saw Jeanne Eagels in 


in a comedy role. 


it, on the stage and don’t recog- 
nize the story, that it really was 
taken from the stage play. (See 
Film Estimates in October.) 


























makes 


Student Interest! 


pressed on their minds as a definite picture 
—hence retained in memory. That which 
they read or are told is less readily im- 
pressed on their minds as a picture, and, 
unless the student is gifted with that fac- 
ulty, rare in children, the ability of creating 
vivid mental images, he is seriously limited 
in his ability to assimilate educational sub- 
jects presented in book or lecture form. 


Present your subject in picture form with 
a Balopticon and you will keep your pupils 
interested. The Balopticon can be used to 
project pictures from slides, 
tures, objects or with the proper attach- 
ment, from film. 


Write for full details. 


Bausch & Lomb 


JIptical Company 
629 St. Paul St. - Rochester, N. Y. 


opaque pic- 
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London Notes 


(Concluded from page 268) 
three paragraphs. Moreover the 
book is loosely constructed and 
some of the remarks about studio 
Neith- 


er has Mr. Messel anything very 


conditions are incorrect. 


new to say. He discusses Potemkin 
at great length (a few stills would 
have made his points so much 
more telling) and speaks cautious- 
ly of Mr. Eisenstein as if he were 
an infant prodigy who might, on 
reaching maturer years, make Mr. 
Messel regret his friendly patron- 


age. 


In case I may appear querulous 
I must say in self-defence that the 
book was expensive, and I protest 
against an expensive book on 
films with not a single still; for 
stills, in my opinion, add a great 
deal to the interest of any con- 
tribution to the critical works on 
the cinema. Surely Mr. Messel 
could have found something as 
interesting in the vast stack of 
unpublished stills that litter the 


film offices of London, Berlin and 
Paris! 

Also is anybody interested to- 
day in the early history of the 
man who made The Birth of a Na- 
tion? Would it not be more en- 
terprising to tell us something 
about the man who made The End 
of St. Petersburg? 

The other book is “Heraclitus” 
by Ernest Betts. 


new startling theories to be found 


There are no 


in Heraclitus that may revolu 
tionize the reader’s outlook on 
the cinema, but everything 1s 
summarized in ninety six small 
pages. Perhaps I should not 
think so kindly of Heraclitus if | 
had not just finished Mr. Messel’s 
book. 

Both these books, I am told, are 
selling véry well; a good sign that 
intelligent interest is being taken 
in the cinema. In passing | 
might mention that by far the 
best book that has been published 
in England during recent years 
and that deals critically with the 
cinema is “The Anatomy of Mo- 
tion Picture Art” by Eric Elliott. 





7024 Melrose Ave. 





Visual Education Service 
GEORGE E. STONE, Producer and Director 


VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. is a non-profit institution organized under the 
laws of California for the purpose of establishing a central international library and 
laboratory for the collection, production and wide-spread distribution of illustrative aids 
to education. This material is sold to educational institutions for a reasonable profit; 
but with the distinct reservation under our charter that all net revenue can be used only 
for extension of the s’rvice and can never be distributed as dividends. 

Our present library includes: 


LANTERN SLIDES, STEREOGRAPHS & FLAT PHOTOGRAPHS 
AMOEBA TO MAN—100 slides covering the subject of General Zoology. 
TREES OF CALIFORNIA—115 slides or 87 stereographs . 
MARINE LIFE—25 slides and stereographs. 
CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS—50 slides and stereographs. 
WESTERN BIRDS—75 slides and stereographs. 
Also, a large and representative collection of negatives on Arizona and parts of Cali- 
fornia, the West Coast of Mexico, Panama, Cocos and the Galapagos Islands, from which 
slides or flat pictures may be ordered. 


Los Angeles 


‘ $ - We are in a position to deliver new prints on any of Mr. 
Motion Pictures: Stone’s motion pictures on either standard or slow-burning 
stock. Thes~ productions include: 

HOW LIFE BEGINS: (4 reels) 
THE LIVING WORLD: (4 reels) 
FOOD: (1 reel) 

THE FLAME OF LIFE: (1 reel) 


WE HAVE NOW IN PROCESS OF PRODUCTION: 
Th ory and Revelations of the Microscope 


Motion Pictures: The Mendelian Laws of Inheritance 
The Movements of Plants 


Stereographs and Lantern Slides: 


General Botany (Slides only) 

Our National Parks (Slides and Stereographs) 
Slides also made to order from owner’s negatives. For further information, prices and 
catalogue, please address 7024 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
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How a High School Produced 


an Educational Movie 
(Concluded from page 269) 


the movie fan worked till two in 
the morning, cutting and _splic- 
“What Price Folly?” 


was ready for presentation to the 


ing, and 


assembled student body and fac- 
ulty members, two thousand 
strong. 

Have you ever seen yourself 
moving about on _ the = silver 


screen’ If you haven't, there is 
still the thrill of a lifetime ahead 
of you. And when you do _ see 
vourself as others see you, you 
will know what the presentation 
of “What Price 


not only to the actors themselves 


Folly?” meant 


but to their daily companions in 
School. The 


Health Committee felt that the 


Roosevelt High 


time and effort expended and the 
expense of the films, which had 
been borne by the boys’ and girls’ 


clubs, had been well worth while. 


ARTHUR RARIG 














BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
and help the fight being waged 
against tuberculosis every day in 
the year. 
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The Greatest Yeacher 
in the World— 


Motion pictures speak a universal 
language. They are understood by 
young and old. They both entertain 
and instruct. Their teaching is vivid 
and graphic. They are remembered. 
They make learning easy. 








In the schools, motion pictures are 


of great value in visualizing lessons. \ 
, : Viewing educational motion picture, Aurelian Springs 

Records show that educators using High School, Midlletowr, N. C. 

the Acme Motion Picture Projector 

thoroughly cover as much as a year’s 


work in one week. 





The Acme is the ideal projector for 
school use. Safe and easy to operate. 
Gives a combination film and slide 
program. Can be used in auditoriums, 
class rooms, laboratories, indoors or 





outdoors, anywhere. Just plug in a 
~ Cc 


The same audience a few minutes later seeing an 


socket and it is ready for use. cosraciament fli 
We will be olad to give you further Study the people in these pictures. They show their 
‘ue . 5 C : natural reaction to motion pictures. In the first, they 
information and to arrange free de- are giving serious attention. They are seeing and 
: understanding the lesson on the screen. In the second, 
ATINN in V 2 they are just as intent, but also amused. The people in 
monstration in ) our Own school. Send this North Carolina community realize that the easiest 


way to instruct and entertain is by motion pictures. 


in the coupon today. No obligation. 








ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation Sas 


Address 
5, EE nner 





90 Gold Street New York City 











Gentlemen :—Please send me FREE pamphlet N-12 
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CURRENT EVENT PICTURES 


Visualized Current Events 
Department of Visual Instruction 
Illustrated Current News 

New Haven, Conn. 


DEVELOPING and PRINTING 


Worldscope Motion Pictures 
111 W. 18th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


FILMS 
Carlyle Ellis F hs 
130 W. 46th St.. New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on pages 264-5) 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 271) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. _ 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 249) 


Pathe’ Exchange Inc. 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Herman Ross Enterprises 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Rothacker Film Corporation 
7510-14 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 


(See advertisement on page 273) 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Sanford Motion Pictures Service 
406 Englewood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Society for Visual Education 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Spiro Film Corporation 
161-79 Harris Ave., Long Island 
City, &. ¥. 


United Cinema Co. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City. 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Visual Education Service, Inc. 
7024 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 276) 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Center St., Chicago, I 


(See advertisement on pages 264-5) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
and SUPPLIES 
International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St 
York City. 
(See advertisement on page 277) 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Center St., Chicago, III 


(See advertisement on pages 264-5) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St.. New York City. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Monarch Theatre Supply Co. 
395 S. Second St., Memphis. Tenn. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Sanford Motion Picture Service 
406 Englewood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


United Cinema Co. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wyman Enterprises, Ltd. 
86 Prospect St., Little Falls, N. J. 


SCREENS 


Acme Metallic Screen Co. 
New Washington, Ohio. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Song Slide Co. 
Kirksville, Mo. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 
Arleigh 
Box 76, South Pasadena, Cal 


Film Slide Library; exchanges; 


eas a" 
made to order. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 


130 W. 16th so Ne y R % ity. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 272) 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Song Slide Co. 


Kirksville, M« 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago. III. 
(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
142 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 250) 


Visual Education Service, Inc. 


7024 Melros: Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
(See advertisement on page 276) 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREO- 
SCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 272) 
Visual Education Service, Inc. 
7024 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
(See advertisement on page 276) 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 275) 

DeVry Corporation 

1111 Center St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on pages 264-5) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Song Slide Co. 
Kirksville, Mo. 
Society for Visual Education 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 250) 
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The Ceaseless Quest for Pictures (by Oscar 7. Lebeau 
The Christian Student) soa mie een - 
Photography and World Peace (by Walt Winche 
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The Movies (by Arthur Sherwood, Jr. in The Outloc 
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Life) errs 

The Plight of the European Movie -(by Harn 
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These Money Drunk Movies (by Walter V. Woehlke 
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What's Wrong with the Movies (by Walter J Woehlke 
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Filming Past Ages, Today (by John A. Haesele 
Amateur Movie Makers)............ ea ‘ 

Inside Information on Your Health (by Dr. J. F. Monta 
in Amateur Movte Makera).....csscesees 

Visual Education Aided by Parent-Teacher Asso tions 
(by Mildred Wilkinson in School Life) 

How Mary Learned to Read (by Adah Newcomb Nybe 
in Primary Education—Popular Educator) 


A Fine American Movie (by Gilbert Seldes in the Ne 
i. | eee ree eT Tre eT ee , Ap 

If Your Child is Movie Mad (by Walter B, Pitkin in 
CA ery reer re 


Special Movie Programs for Children (by Myrtelle Ni 
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Joseph and Achilles on the Screen (in the North America) 
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The Movies (by Arthur Sherwood in The Outlook) 
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Moving Pictures, the Russian Contribution (by Alexander 
Bahsky in 7 WOCCOR) . cs cciseccss 6s em») eine Oct. 
Charlie Chaplin Lost His Humor? (by Rex Smith 
Theatre Uf! | | ePerrecri cir eee 
Educatio1 by Lillian Anderson in Child Welfare 
Vaga t7t€) Cooeeostowescasvoeenec5un2e 6 6208 8 6 OG SSS OOS ee 
» Movies in tl Home (in The Literary Digest)..... 
When The King of Kings Came to our Town (by Bernard 
C. Clausen in Church Management) ..........2+000. 
Stereopticon ing into its own again (by Dr. Hl 
King in Church Management) .....ccccccecsseves 
ng Pictures (by Conrad Nagel in the Christian 
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n Pictures Vocational Courses, Motion Pictures 
n the Clas Motion Pictures in Industry, Films 
Bible Lands, Motion Pictures and Government 
G ips (by Mrs Elizabeth Richey Dessez in the 
Christian Science Mentter) ... wr.cicénsene dunes onan 
t uunding Screens (in the Christian Science Monitor)... 
he Story of the First Little Film Theatre (by Marguerite 
Tazelaar in Movie Makere)......ccccacveteeccesese 
Sound Waves, The Film Spectator, and Close Up......... 
Risking the Movies (by Florence Nelson in Child Welfare 


Magazine) . . om'o 6-4w 60 0.6.6) 6 ee ee ee 
treat Motion Pictures as Sermons (by William L. Stidger 
ie ORGCR MEREGGCIMONE).. .cccsvesscssesdesceneass 
Children and the Moving Pictures (by H. Dora Stecker 
re CREE Walfare MagGsie) .i so uceeadeeece sie Nov. 

Motion Picture Photography of the Planets (im Photo- 
Era Magazine “Pee: 2 tee # & 6,6 -0emen eed oe eeee 
Pictures for Grown-Up Children (by W. H. Mackey in 
Church MONGGOMORE).... wn vccadesvaduanae ens eee 

(See also pages 258 and 259 

this issue -December, 1928) 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) 
Amateur Movie Craft (by James R. Cameron)........... Mar. 
[The Pageant of America—Vols. 1V and VI (by the Yale 
University Press) alban ie ee 


} 


Close Up (by the Film Arts Guild)......... eee oe sae ee0 
Motion Picture Projection (by /ames R. Cameron)....... 
Photography : Principles and Practice (by Cc. B. 


Neblette) 9 00 000 04.04.00 0s eRe ee Ree ae Oct 
The Little Blue Book (by Marjorie Hardy)........+-se+- 
Charts for Civics, Geography, Arithmetic and General 
Science (Gy Fay CORAOG) «oc ciscanwcbhoncsiceun acum 
NOTES AND NEWS 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) ; 
Visual Instruction at the Boston Meeting of the N. E. A. Mar. 


Soap Sculpture a New Art 

University of Virginia Plans Courses in Visual Education 
Medical Movies May Make Vivisection Unnecessary 
Honors for Sunrise 

Display of Early American Maps and Prints 


ane 


56 


146 
146 
146 
147 
164 
164 


164 
164 


187 
187 


187 
187 


188 
188 


188 


189 
189 


189 
189 


189 


189 


227 


227 


26 
102 
103 
103 


214 
214 


214 





280 


Little Theatres Continue to Grow 

Amateur Movies Abroad 

Photographic Studies Reveal Swiftness of Animal Motion 
The “First” Motion Picture is Discovered......... 

The Centenary Pageant on Tour............................ 

A Sky Billboard ........ 

The Indiana Poster Contest 

A Technical Innovation 

International Exposition at Seville 

World Exposition to Display Film Art Sand 
Camera for Color Photography Introduced Abroad 
Photography as An Aid in Engineering Geta 
New Departure in Underseas Photography 

The Motion Picture an Aid in Teaching Electricity. 
Ultra-Speed Pictures 

Movement for Industrial Museum 

Beston Meeting of National Academy of Visual Instruction 
A British Production Arrives 

Colgate to Produce Second Feature Film 

Best Picture of 1927 Selected 


Harvard Aids Organization of University Film Foundation May 


Motion Pictures by Telephone 

Boy Scouts to Hunt Big Game by Camera 

Radio Pictures for Home Screen Soon 

Biblical Films to Be Produced 

Record Casting of Optical Glass 

Boston Meeting of the National Academy 

Film Arts Guild Plans Theatre 

Leave of Absence for Dr. Dudley 

Technical Society Meets in Hollywood 

Special Programs Feature the Chronicles 
Arithmetic and Visual Aids 

Air Camera with Five-Mile Range 

A World Tour with an Educational Film 

Harvard Films at the Summer Schools 

Films for Schubert Centennial 

Planetariums in German City Schools 

State Films Favored by D. A. R. 

Presentation of The Light of Asia 

Psychology of Visual Aids 

School Journeys Abroad 

A Visual Course Out-of-Doors 

Visual Instruction in Summer Schools 
Photographic Record of Byrd Expedition Promised 
Filming Under Water 

Developments in Transmission of Photographs by Wire 
New Camera Records Location 

The Army Makes Its First Sound Picture 

A Cinematograph Museum on Campus 

A Unique Museum in Moscow 

For the Further Study of Films in the Teaching of History 
Educational Film Directory in England 

N. E. A. Department of Visual Instruction 

Visual Aids and the Library 

Director Named in Buffalo 

Developments in City Systems 

College Movies 

Pennsylvania’s Effort Toward Better Films 

Movies on Campus 

Aviation Acknowledges the Motion Picture 
Historical Congress Recognizes Importance of Films 
Rare Bird Films Given to Museum 

Film Designed to Encourage Wild Life Conservation 
A Museum Owned by the Schools 

Educational Film Libraries in Japan 

Federal Motion Picture Council to Hold Conference 
The Movies Have Come to Harvard 

Visual Instruction in Art Appreciation 

Visual Instruction at State Teachers’ Meetings 
Equipment in Schools and Other Educational Institutions 
New Stereoscopic Camera Developed 

Photoplay’s Medal Awarded 

Health Motion Pictures 

Museum Used Extensively by School Children 
Films on Guatamalan Life 

An Unaltered Film Title 

Sereen Advertisers Association Elects 

Regular Radiocasting in Austria 


FOREIGN NOTES 
(Conducted by OTTO MAURICE FORKERT) 
Seeing Canada 
Why Has America Not Been Invited? 
The Film in the SchoojJroom 
European Educational Film Chamber 
The Film at the international Press Exhibit 
Library on Motion Pictures 
“Nature and Love” 
A Polish Council for Film Culture 
Real Work and Less Satire!! 
Our Newsreel ’ 
In Germany 
In England 
Mussolini Clamps Iron Hand on Motion Pictures 
A Russian’s View About German Educational Films 
Russian Film Art 
The Educational Film Conference at The Hague 
The Educational Film in Budapest 
Classroom Observations in Germany 
The Position of the Educational Film in England 
London Notes. (by Oswell Blakeston) 


The Educational Screei 


THE THEATRICAL FIELD 
(Conducted by MARGUERITE ORNDORFF) 


Theatrical Film Reviews—Mar. 14, Apr. 68, May 112, = 156, 


Oct. 195, Nov. 230, Dec. 262. 


Production Notes—Apr. 75, May 114, June 161, Oct. 201. 


Space forbids listing these films. Write to The Educational Screen 


for further information. 
FILM ESTIMATES 


(By a National Committee co-operating with The Educational™ 


Screen) 


The number of films covered by Film Estimates for the year are™ 


as follows: 
November, 55; December, 44. Total, 403 Films. 

Space forbids listing these films. 
for further information. 


AMATEUR FILM MAKING 
(Conducted by Dwicut R, FURNESS) 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) 
Editorial 
Clubs for Amateurs 
Suggestions on Acting and Sets 
Out-of-door Sets 
Photographic Competition 
Some 16mm. Films Available 
Personalized School Films 
For 16mm. Users 
Artificial Lighting for Indoor Scenes 
For 16mm. Users 
Cine Kodak Panchromatic Film 
A School Exhibit Filmed 
New Color for the Amateur 
New Filmo 
The Filming of a Lesson on Courtesy 
How a High School Produced an Educational Movie 
(by Arthur Rarig) 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
(Conducted by Dr, F. DEAN MCCLUSKyY) 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) 
Editorial 
A Visual Study of the Panama Canal (by Stel/a Evelyn 
Myers) 
Bird Study Material 
Progressive Educators Meet 
Cartoons and the Teacher of History 
A Dutch Sand Table (by Hiram BP. 
The Harvard University Film Foundation 
Vitalizing Latin with Cartoons 
A Helpful Bulletin 
“Maps and How to Use Them 
Pictures and Prints 
The Value of Visual Education in Forming Reading Habits 
Teachers’ Guides for the Chronicles of America 
Visual Education in the Los Angeles City Schools 
The British Experiment with School Films 
An Effective Use of the Chronicles of America 
“Teaching Aids for the Asking”’ 
Four New Short Subjects on Nature Study 
Visual Material in Forestry 
Exhibit Materials Available to Schools 


Greiner) 


FILM REVIEWS IN SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Alice in Wonderland Mar. 33 Maizok of the South 
Drinking Health June 168 Seas 

Feathered Aviators June 169 
Feeding the Angels Dec. 270 Near East 

Fishes in Love Dec. 270 Nature’s Cathedral 
Gorilla Hunt, The Oct. 210 Playtime 

Intimate Study of Birds . June 169 Panama Canal, The 
Lenox Pottery Mar. 33 Red Head 

Life in the Twilight Dec. 271 Story of Chase Velmo 
Love’s Witchcraft Dec. 270 Welding of Pipe Line 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS 

(Arranged in Chronological Order) 
Scientific Body Honors Producers of Micrescope 
The DeVry 16mm. Continuous Projector 
New Film Productions 
“‘Neighborhood”’ Service 
A Consolidation 
The Victor Cine Camera 
Visual Aids Published by Co-operation of Teachers 
New Productions from Visugraphic Pictures 
Stanley Company Release 
A New Health Film 
Change in Personnel Announced 
Eastman Kodak Company Will Produce Teaching Films 
Child Series 
Added Distribution for Bureau of Mines Subjects 
Educators Leading Users of Non-Theatrical Films 
New Film Productions 
Dise Motion Pictures in the Classtoom 
A Current News Service 
Pathe Educational Motion Pictures in 16mm. Width 
New Film Depicts Hazards of Carbon Monoxide 
DeVry School Films 
Spencer Filmslide Library 
A Movie on a Popular Subject 
An Automatic Picturol Projector 


Motion Pictures of the 


June 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


March, 71; April, 49; May, 48; June, 52; October, 84; 


Write to The Educational Screen @ 


1638 


208 

33 
210 
124 
127 


1e 168 
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